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TO STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
(After reading ‘“ Ulysses.’ ) 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Thou hast beheld the subtle beckoning foam 
{ound siren forelands, and hast bent the 
ear 
To fateful music of the sea-caves drear 

Where arch-enchantment hath its feudal 

home. 

And thou, caduceus-led, hast dared to roam 
Far from the glimpses of the sunlit sphere ; 
Ay, thou hast mingled with the shades 

austere 

Of mortal frames long crumbled in the loam! 


Or, if thou hast not seen and heard these 
things, 

Then must it be, on some Ajgean shore, 
Great Homer’s best-loved acolyte wast thou, 
And, while he sang, and touched the tremb- 

ling strings, 

Didst guide his steps from charméd door 

to door, 
And make thine own the song that binds us 
now! —Critic. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The Methodist Church, South, has de- 
cided to start an order of deaconesses., 
Rev. Dr. Anson West, of the North Ala- 
bama Conference, predicted that this de- 
parture from divine order would ‘“‘lead to 
infidelity, anarchy and ruin,’’ but the 
General Conference voted him down, 130 
to 38. In the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives the other day, when the 
bill to make mothers equal guardians of 
their minor children with the fathers was 
under discussion, Representative Sleeper 
of Natick prophesied that if a mother 
were allowed to have any voice in the 
control of her own children, it would 
“disrupt the home, and sunder the ten- 
derest and most sacred relations.’’ But 
the bill has passed the House, and passed 
the Senate to be engrossed, without even 
& roll-call. When school suffrage was 
granted to women in Massachusetts in 
1879, Senator Wynne said in the debate: 
“If we make this experiment, we shall 
destroy the race, which will be blasted by 
Almighty God!” Now half the States in 
the Union give women avote on school 





questions. The prophets of disaster are 
still much the same as they were when 
England abolished the death penalty for 
stealing a pocket handkerchief, and Lord 
St. Vincent stalked out of Parliament 
House declaring that he washed his hands 
of the ruin of the British Empire. 





EARLY CLOSING ON SATURDAY. 
From now till Sept. 15, the office of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL will close on Satur- 
days at 1 P. M. 


-_>--— 


LETTERS FROM HOAR AND LONG. 

Hon. George F. Hoar and ex-Secretary 
of the Navy Long, both of whom are vice- 
presidents of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, sent letters of greet- 
ing to its recent annual meeting. Sena- 
tor Hoar wrote: 

‘It will not be in my power to attend 
the meeting of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to be held in Boston on Anniver- 
sary Week. But I am glad, at your re- 
quest, to express my continued interest 
in the cause, and my belief that there 
will never be a perfect Republic in which 
the vote of woman is not counted in ascer- 
taining the public will, which must in the 
end prevail in all Republics. 

“Tam, with high regard, 

‘Faithfully yours, 
“GEORGE F, Hoar.”’ 


Hon, John D. Long sent a letter of re- 
gret for his enforced absence. He wrote: 
‘*T am, as I have always been, in sympathy 
with the right of women to vote. The 
qualification for suffrage should be fitness 
rather than sex.”’ 





THREE LITTLE WHITE SLAVES. 

The frontispiece of the American Feder- 
ationist for May is entitled ‘A Bit of Re- 
alism.’’ It is a picture of Mrs. Irene 
Ashby McFadyn and three children who 
work in the Southern cotton mills. Of 
these three little slaves of Northern capi- 
tal invested in Southern mills, Mrs. Me- 
Fadyn paints a graphic picture. She says: 

‘*Here are three of them—three of the 
little slaves of capital, typical of the 20,- 
000 children under fourteen now toiling 
out their lives in the textile mills of the 
South. Mattie, the little one standing 
beside me, is six years old. She isa spin- 
ner. Inside a cotton mill for twelve 
hours a day she stands in the four-foot 
passage-way between the spinning frames 
where the cotton is spun from coarse 
into fine threads. As it comes down from 
the roping above, now and then it breaks, 
at some part of the long frame, and her 
baby fingers join the thread and set the 
bobbin moving again. From daylight to 
dark she is in the midst of the ceaseless 
throb and racket of machinery. When I 
first met her it was Christmas Eve—the 
eve of the children’s festival when the 
whole of Christendom celebrates the birth 
of the Christ whose coming was to bring 
freedom to mankind, not to speak of free- 
dom to children. She was crying, and 
when I asked the reason, said, between 
her sobs, that she wanted a doll that 
would open and shut its eyes. 

‘***When would you play with it?’ I 
asked the little toiler, whose weary eye- 
lids were ready tv close over tired eyes 
directly the long day’s work was over. 

‘*T should have time a plenty on Sun- 
day, replied the little slave, whose daily 
wage of ten cents helped to swell the 
family income. There are thousands like 
her in the South. 

“Little Sally is only nine. Look into 
her worn face—not a trace of childhood’s 
glad insouciance about it. It never 
changes from that fixed expression save 
when a wan smile crosses it, in pitiful re- 
sponse to a kind word. For three long 
years she has done the same thing that 
little Mattie is only beginning. A few 
weeks before this picture was taken, she 
broke down completely with nervous col- 
lapse, continuous work, the hot, un- 
healthy mill atmosphere, proving too 
much for her childish brain. She could 
neither stand nor speak, and her little 
limbs were shaken by convulsive move- 
ments. When this picture was taken she 
was slowly regaining a feeble kind of 
health, and in a week or two more would 
be back at her endless toil. There are 
thousands like her in the South. 

“TJ do not know how old Jack is. He 
does not know himself. He does not 
know anything, except that he has worked 
since he can remember. I think he may 
be about eleven. The only sign of inter- 











est in life he ever exhibits is when an 
orange is offered to him. There are 
thousands like him in the South.”’ 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


A reunion tea of the Alumnz Associa- 
tion of the Woman’s Law Class of New 
York University was held, May 24, at 
the University Building in Washington 
Square, New York City. The president 
announced that the alumna scholarship 
fund is now complete. ‘‘Ten free and 
twenty half-free scholarships are not a 
bad showing for the year!’’ said Miss 
Pettus. 

The reunion was cheerful and informal. 
It was attended by fully one hundred 
women who have been graduated from 
the law class. It began with a reception 
by Miss Isabella Mary Pettus, president 
of the association. In the receiving line 
with her were Mrs. Isaac Franklin Russell, 
Miss Edith P. Thomson, and Miss Jessie 
Ashley. The N. Y. Tribune says: ‘As 
everybody wore her prettiest gown, the 
scene was extremely bright, amd the men 
who made addresses were inspired to a 
befitting brilliancy. They were the Rev. 
Dr. George Alexander, Dean Clarence D. 
Ashley, Prof, Carlos C. Alden and Prof. 
Isaac Franklin Russell.’’ 


Mrs. Edith W. Locke, the first woman 
admitted to the Texas bar, was formerly 
a resident of Chicago, where she had nu- 
merous friends. About two years ago 
she went to California, and then to Texas, 
where her father, George E. Wood, is a 
well-known practising attorney. The 
Chicago Legal News says: ‘‘Mrs. Locke 
is only twenty-nine, but is possessed 
of an unusually mature and active mind. 
She does not allow her professional work 
as an attorney to interfere with her care 
of the interesting twins of whom she is 
the mother.”’ 


Miss Carrie E. Walton, of Salem, Mass., 
has been appointed by Governor Crane as 
a special commissioner, and is by law au- 
thorized to take depositions and affida- 
vits, administer oaths, to issue summons 
for witnesses, and to take acknowledg- 
ments of deeds and other instruments, 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
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SOUR SAINTS AND SWEET SINNERS. 


NEw York, MAy 26, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


I was glad to see, in your issue of May | 


17, arecognition of the attitude taken by 
Paul Leicester Ford on woman suffrage, 
through the hero of his novel, ‘‘The Hon. 
Peter Stirling.”’ I thought of calling 
your attention to it when I read it a short 
time ago; although I knew you were not 
often ‘“‘caught napping”’ in regard to such 
matters. Still, a busy editor cannot read 
everything in these days of much novel- 
writing; therefore it is the duty of every 
one interested in woman’s advancement 
to see to it that such staunch words of 
encouragement do not pass unregarded. 
For this reason I call attention to a recent 
novel by Carlos Martyn, one of the direc- 
tors of the Abbey Press, New York City. 

His hero, Mr. Earl, an enthusiastic 
young minister, accepts the pastorate of 
an ultra-conservative church, in which 
the women are not allowed to vote or do 
anything but work. When they come to 
that, ‘‘They have a monopoly.” As a 
result, it has become a church of dead 
works and rather lively gossip. In trying 
to inspire it with new life—free Christ 
life—Mr. Earl soon finds himself working 
under great difficulties. The fight begins 
in earnest when he falls in love with a 
lady outside of the fold and determines to 
marry her. Then he is waited on by the 
officers of the church and asked to resign. 
Their narrow talk on that occasion, and 
their innuendoes against the beloved one, 
rouse all of Earl’s latent fighting power, 
and he refuses to resign without calling 
an informal meeting of the church and 
asking every member to vote. 

“For once,’ said Mr. Earl, ‘‘let there 
be neither male nor female—-nothing but 
souls.”’ 

As @ consequence, Mr. Earl is elected 
to stay by an overwhelming majority. 

“Sour Saints and Sweet Sinners’’ de- 
serves to be widely read, especially by 
churchmen who incline to carry narrow 
political methods into church politics; 
and more especially to be read by deluded 
women whose present fad is to petition 
the law-makers to tighten their bends, in- 
stead of giving them the new liberty 
which the new century demands, 

ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 





EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP DEBATE. 

In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, on May 27, the debate began 
on Representative Fall’s bill to make 
fathers and mothers equal guardians of 
their minor children. The bill had been 
reported adversely by the Committee on 
Probate and Chancery. 

Representative Fall, of Malden, said: 

MR. FALL’S SPEECH. 

There has never been a bill before the 
Massachusetts House which calls for more 
respectful attention than this, for it isasked 
for by societies aggregating a membership 
of 34,000 women, including the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Woman’s Relief Corps. 

House Bill 164 is a bill introduced on 
leave, and therefore it is impossible for 
me to move to substitute any amended 
bill. I must either stand or fall by this 
bill. Therefore I ask you to negative the 
rejection of this bill, in order that I may 
move a substitute bill, which will be the 
first section of House Bill 164. House 
Bill 164, which asks in the first section 
that the custody and control uf minors 
shall be given equally to fathers and 
mothers, asks in the second section for 
legislation referring to testamentary guar- 
dianship. That legislation concerning tes- 
tamentary guardianship was opposed by 
the Boston Bar Association. Its repre- 
sentative appeared at the hearing, and ob- 
jected to the second section, and the peti- 
tioners agreed to withdraw that section. 
Mr. Frank Brewster, who represented the 
Bar Association at the hearing, said: 
‘Personally, I am heartily in favor of 
giving the mother equal custody and con- 
trol, as she is, if possible, more deeply in- 
terested than the father in the welfare of 
her children.’ The feature objectionable 
to the Bar Association having been re- 
moved, Mr, Brewster favored the other 
section. I hope I have made this point 
clear. I ask you to negative the rejection 
of this bill, in order that the first half of 
House Bill 164 may be moved as a substi- 
tute, which I cannot do now, the bill be- 
ing introduced on leave. 

The reason why the petitioners ask that 
this first section may be incorporated into 
our statute law is because our present 
law gives the father the right to have the 
sole and exclusive custody of his minor 
children, and the care of their education. 
The statute reads, making an exception 
wherein the Probate Court may interfere 
when there are cases of hardship brought 
before it, as follows: 

‘*But the father shall be entitled to the 
custody and control of the minor children, 
and the care of their education.”’ 

That right we want to have placed 
jointly in both the father and the mother. 

I want to call your attention to the 
number of States that have made this 
change. The first was Kansas, in 1859, 
where equal guardianship was put into 
the constitution. It reads: 

The Legislature shall provide fur the 
protection of the rights of women in 
acquiring and possessing property, real, 
personal, and mixed, separate and apart 
from the husband; and shall also provide 
for their equal rights in the possession of 
their children. 

Then comes Iowa: 

Parents are the natural guardians of 
the persons of their minor children, and 
equally entitled to their care and custody, 


Then, in 1880, comes Oregon: 


Henceforth the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the parents, in the absence of mis- 
conduct, shall be equal, and the mother 
shall be as fully entitled to the custody 
and control of the children and their earn- 
ings as the father, and, in case of the 
father’s death, the mother shall come into 
as full and complete control of the chil- 
dren and their estate as the father does in 
case of the mother’s death. 

Next comes Nebraska, which is almost 
the same: 

The father and mother are the natural 
guardians of their minor children, and are 
equally entitled to their custody, and to 
care for their education, being themselves 
competent to transact their own business, 
and not otherwise unsuitable. If either 
dies, or is disqualified for acting, the 
guardianship devolves upon the other. 

Next comes Washington, where the lan- 
guage of the statute is almost like that of 
Oregon. Then, in 1893, comes New 
York, where the law reads: 

Every married woman is hereby consti- 
tuted and declared to be the joint guar- 
dian of her children with her husband, 
with equal powers, rights, and duties in 
regard to them with her husband. 

Then a little technicality arose. The 
law said, ‘‘Every married woman.’’ They 


(Continued on page 178.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


is at Gardi- 
Mrs. 


Mrs. JuLiA WARD Howe 
ner, Me., visiting her daughter, 
Laura E. Richards. 


Mrs. Joseru H. CHoarte, wife of the 
United States Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James, is an excellent photographer 
and water-color artist, and is also profi- 
cient in music and languages. 


Mrs. CornNELIUS VANDERBILT, SR., is 
personally looking after the putting up of 
a building for outside patients at the 
Newport hospital. It is to be a memorial 
to her husband, and is to cost $250,000. 


Mrs. Etnora M. Bascock, National 
Chairman of Press Work for the N. A. W. 
S. A., started yesterday with her husband 
onatrip to the Pacific coast. They ex- 
pect to be gone five or six weeks. Mrs. 
Babcock has made arrangements by which 
the work of her office will be carried on 
in her absence, 


Mrs. SARAH B. Hunt, of Baltimore, 
Md., who will sail to-day to attend the 
crowning of King Edward, was a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, She was in London as 
the guest of George Peabody, the great 
philanthropist. Mrs. Hunt will be for- 
mally received by the official coronation 
managers. 


Rev. Mrs. R. T. Witton delivered an 
address ‘*To the Unknown Dead,”’ in con- 
nection with the Memorial Day exercises 
at Derry, N. H., at which she urged that 
the nation guard more carefully the 
eternal principle of liberty. At Abing- 
ton, Mass., the oration was given by Mrs, 
William Scott of Missouri, a former slave, 
who gave a vivid description of the South 
before the war. 


Mrs. ELLA RoBARGE, of La Crosse, 
Wis., has just been elected president of 
the La Crosse Lumber Company. It is 
one of the largest concerns in the State, 
and employs thousands of men during a 
large part of the year. Her election is 
said to be mainly due to her ability as a 
business woman. She is the daughter of 
Col. R. H. Phillips, who made millions in 
pine lands and the manufacture of lum- 
ber. He recently received a controlling 
interest in the company. Mrs. Robarge is 
described as a young and beautiful woman, 
as successful in society as in business. 


Mrs. SARAH F, HAMILTON, of Saco, 
Me., at the annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association the 
other day, gave some amusing reminis- 
cences of the early days of women’s clubs 
in that town. For along time no woman 
would hear of having a club. At last Mrs, 
Abby Morton Diaz succeeded in organiz- 
ing the ‘Diaz Educational Union.’’ It 
was disrespectfully called the ‘Dizzy 
Union,’’ and was supposed to exist chiefly 
to induce women to put out their laundry 
work. It was also suspected of leanings 
toward woman suffrage, and most of the 
women were afraid to join it till the Saco 
Woman Suffrage Club was formed. Then, 
when they found that there was a Suffrage 
Club, and that the Union was not it, they 
screwed up courage to join the Union. 
And now they have gone forward till the 
Union is full of equal suffrage sentiment, 
and of all the other radical ideas that used 
to belong especially to the Suffrage Club. 


Mrs. ALiIcE N. LINCOLN gave a notable 
address before the Conference of Charities 
and Corrections at Detroit this week, on 
“The Development of the Almshouse Hos- 
pital.’’ Twelve years’ experience in the 
work of the public institutions of Boston 
has qualified Mrs. Lincoln to speak au- 
thoritatively on the best methods of deal- 
ing with the sick or dependent poor. She 
holds that the almshouse hospital should 
afford as good care and as skilled treat- 
ment as the general hospital. In conclu- 
sion she said: “This is the plea which I 
wish to enter—that the sick poor should 
receive the same care as sick persons else- 
where. They need the same nursing, the 
same nourishing food, the same cleanli- 
ness and care. It is better for them to 
have it, it is better for the community to 
give it, and it is an education for the 
nurses in any hospital to realize that the 
standard of nursing cannot be too high. 
It is the duty of the community to care 
for the dependent sick. An almshouse 
hospital cannot be too good; the citizens 
who pay for it can better afford to main- 
tain it at a high standard of excellence 
than they can afford to allow the sick to 
linger uncured or uncared for, or not cared 
for as they should be cared for by a great 
city.”’ 
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EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP DEBATE. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


found out three years later that not every 
married woman had children, and so the 
law was made to read: 

A married woman is the joint guardian 
of her children with her husband, with 
equal powers, rights, and duties in regard 
to them. Upon the death of either father 
or mother, the surviving parent, whether 
of full age or a minor, of a child to be 
born, or of any living child under the age 
of 21 years, a: d unmarried, may by deed 
or last will, duly executed, dispose of the 
custody and tuition of such child during 
its minority, or for any less time, to any 
person or persons. 

Next comes Maine. The statute reads: 

But the care of the person and the edu- 
cation of the minor shall be jointly with 
the father and mother, if competent; or, 
if one has deceased, with the survivor, if 
competent; otherwise these duties devolve 
on the guardian. 


Next comes Colorado, which reads: 


Every married woman is hereby consti- 
tuted and declared to be the joint guardian 
of ber children with her husband, with 
equal powers, rights and duties in regard 
to them with the husband. 

Next comes Pennsylvania, which reads: 

Be it enacted that hereafter a married 
woman, who is the mother of a minor 
child and who contributes by the fruits of 
her own labor or otherwise towards the 
support, maintenance and education of 
said minor child, shall have the same and 
equal power, control and authority over 
her said child, and shall have the same 
and equal right to its custody and services, 
as is now possessed by her husband, who 
is the father of such minor child: Provid- 
ed, however, that the mother of such child 
is otherwise qualified as a fit and proper 
person to have the control and custody 
of said child, 

Then comes Connecticut, in 1901: 

The father and mother of every minor 
are hereby constituted joint guardians of 
the person of such minor, and the powers, 
rights and duties of both the father and 
mother in regard to such minor shall be 
equal. Upon the death of either the 
father or mother, the surviving parent of 
any unmarried child under the age of 21 
years shall become the sole guardian of 
the person of such child. 


Then comes Illinois, in 1901: 

The guardian of a minor shall have, un- 
der the direction of the Court, the custody, 
nurture and tuition of his ward, and the 
care and management of his estate; but 
the parents of the minor, if living, and in 
case of the death of either of the parents, 
the surviving parent, they being respect- 
ively competent to transact their own 
business, and fit persons, shall be entitled 
to the custody of the person of the minor 
and the direction of his education. The 
parents of a minor shall have equal pow- 
ers, rights and duties concerning the 
minor. 

Mr. Speaker, | have laid out here eleven 
States, and five of them—Maine, Iowa, 
New York, Illinois and Connecticut —are 
not Western States nor ‘‘wild-cat’’ States. 
They are the great conservative Siates of 
our Union, They have wiped from their 
statute books this monstrous injustice 
whereby the father is given the sole and 
exclusive custody and control of the chil- 
dren, and the mother is left out without 
consultation, That is the change which 
we ask and which the mothers of this 
Commonwealth ask to have incorporated 
into our statute law. 

One word more and I am through. It 

will probably be said, by the gentlemen on 
the committee who have reported against 
this bill, that under the present law the 
Probate Court has full power when cases 
of wrong and injustice arise. They argue 
that there is law enough now, and there- 
fore there is no necessity for any new law. 
The answer to that is that when a case of 
wrong comes before the Probate Court, 
the Probate Judges will do what is right, 
good and meet in the premises; but for 
every case that comes before the Probate 
Court, how many cases there are which 
never get into the court! How many 
cases there are when a father has a right 
to exercise parental powers, and does ex- 
ercise them, and the mother can interpose 
no obstacle to the father taking her chil- 
dren out of her arms and giving them to 
his relations, or putting them where he 
pleases, unless she goes to the court, and, 
going there, takes the laboring oar and 
makes it appear that she should have the 
custody and control given to her! But 
the custody should be placed on the stat- 
ute books in such a way that she should 
not be obliged to go to court in order to 
have a specific case made equitable; the 
law should read so that all cases shall be 
presumably equitable unless shown other- 
wise. That is the whole matter ina nut- 
snell; to change the law, to substitute the 
words “joint”? and ‘‘equal’’ for those 
words where the father is exclusively and 
solely given the right to exercise func- 
tions which the mother ought to exercise 
equally and jointly with him, and which, 
under our law, she cannot exercise unless 
he give her the right. She has to ask him 
whether she shall have anything to say 
about the children that she has brought 
into the world. 

The report of the Naramore case, which 





shocked the conscience of Massachusetts 
a@ year ago, when Mrs. Naramore killed 
her six children with an axe and then at- 
tempted to kill herself, has been spread 
abroad in our Commonwealth. How far 
that fits into this bill, I leave you to 
judge; but the pastor of the church, who 
presided at the funeral where the six little 
coffins were brought in and laid before 
him, came before our committee and said 
that that thing would not have happened 
had it not been that the father, a miser- 
able, shiftless fellow, nagged and dogged 
and wore out his wife by telling her that 
he was going to take the children away 
and give them to other people to exercise 
control and custodianship over them. 
She went about among her neighbors and 
inquired whether he could do that, and 
was toldhe could. It is no answer to say 
she could have gone to court. She ought 
to have been able to go to the statute law 
and there find that she had the same rights 
over her children that her husband had, 
and that he did not have exclusive control 
and power. She could not find such a 
provision in the statute law, and when she 
inquired what her rights were, she was 
told by the neighbors that the father could 
take the children away from her and put 
them where he pleased, unless she got 
into a position to prevent him from doing 
80. 
MR, SLEEPER’S SPEECH, 

Mr. Sleeper of Natick said: 

It seems to me and to a majority of the 
committee that the legislation asked for 
is absolutely unnecessary. Without it, 
the rights of a woman to the guardianship 
of her minor children are, I claim, prop- 
erly looked out for. Look at any petition 
for guardianship which you will obtain 
from the Register of Probate when you 
wish to file such a petition, and in the 
blank spaces you will see an opportunity 
to make it the petition of the wife as well 
as the petition of the husband. I have 
never known a case where the question 
has arisen as to who was the proper party 
to have the guardianship of minor chil- 
dren, the husband or the wife, but what 
the discretion of the presiding Justice 
gave it to the proper party, irrespective of 
sex. 

It has been said that other States, in 
order to protect the interests of the 
mother, have adopted a law similar to 
this. Perhaps those States needed it 
more than Massachusetts does. From my 
observation, limited though it may have 
been, it has seemed to me that nowhere 
have the interests of the mother been 
more carefully guarded and better looked 
out for than in this great commonwealth. 
This legislation would be absolutely use- 
less, of no practical value whatever, be- 
cause every time that you go into court 
and represent the mother, you are abso- 
lutely sure that her interests will be 
looked out for. 

Another matter which will come imme- 
diately into view should this legislation 
become law, is this. Suppose technically 
the mother had an equal right with the 
husband. Suppose some little family row 
occurred,—and they are frequent—some 
little tiff, some little disagreement. She 
grabs the child and says, “I am going 
home.”’ He says, ‘‘No, it belongs to me 
as much as to you.’’ There is a serious 
row, there is terrible trouble, and before 
you know it that family lands in the 
divorce court. If you want to pass legis- 
lation which will disrupt the home, sunder 
the tenderest and most sacred relations, 
pass this bill; but if you rely upon the 
honor of the judiciary of Massachusetts, 
if you rely upon the straightforwardness 
and honesty of the Probate Bench, this 
measure should be rejected; for it is a 
shame to say that in this great common- 
wealth the woman, the mother, our dear- 
est and our best, is not properly looked 
out for and cared for. 

MR. ROGERSON’S SPEECH, 

Mr. Rogerson of Mansfield said: 

As one of the dissenters from the report 
of the committee, I wish to state as 
briefly as possible my reasons for dissent- 
ing. This bill has the support and favor 
of practically every organization of wom- 
en in this commonwealth. As has already 
been said, it is now the law in eleven 
States, and at least five of these States in 
matters of legislation are regarded with 
respect. Further than this, as I am in- 
formed, ten of the Probate Judges of this 
commonwealth have expressed themselves 
in favor of this bill. 

Mr. Marshall of Gloucester: I should 
like to ask the gentleman if he can name 
one Probate Judge in the Commonwealth 
who believes it should be enacted into 
law? 

Mr. Rogerson: I do not feel myself at 
liberty to name any judge; but I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, that the opinion of these 
judges is entitled to great weight, not 
only because of their practical experience 
in dealing with matters of this kind, but 
also because of the well-known conserva- 
tism that always leads them to look with 
disfavor on any new legislation which will 
not be a distinct benefit. This bill does 
not make any change in the present law 





in regard to property. It simply gives 
the mother an equal right with the father 
in the custody of the children; and why 
should she not have this right? The pres- 
ent law is a relic of patriarchal times when 
the mother was a practical nonentity; but 
a wife may now hold and convey property 
almost as if she were sole, she may will 
her property away, she may do business 
under her own name. All these things 
have been done. Why should she lack in 
this one respect? 

The objection has been made that this 
bill will lead to domestic difficulties, but 
where is the proof of it? The Governors 
of five of the States where this proposed 
legislation is now in force have said under 
their own signatures that there has been 
no trouble in the practical working of the 
law, and even if there should occasionally 
be trouble, that should sink into insignifi- 
cance compared with the trouble that may 
be made by misguided and unworthy 
fathers. 

Another objection put forth is that the 
father is responsible for the support of 
his child and he should be entitled to its 
custody. But what of the care and atten- 
tion which the mother gives to her chil- 
dren? What of the long nights spent lis- 
tening to their wants, and days filled with 
anxiety? What of the many sacrifices 
which she makes for their welfare, sacri- 
ficing the best half of her own life in their 
interests? What of the time spent in in- 
stilling into their minds principles of 
honor and morality? Should not these 
things be of some weight in the balance? 
Mr. Speaker, may the day be far hence 
when these things shall be outweighed by 
mere monetary considerations, and when 
we shall cease to remember that the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world! 


MR. LEAHY’S SPEECH, 


Mr. Leahy, of Boston, said: 

The preceding speaker has told you 
how the mother cares for her child, and 
has appealed to our sympathies for this 
bill, but if we look at it in the cold light 
of reason we cannot favor the bill as it 
now stands, or as it is proposed to amend 
it. No matter what the institution is, 
whether it is the family or some larger in- 
stitution, there must be one head that 
controls it. In this House we have the 
Speaker, in the honorable Senate they 
have the President, the State has its Gov- 
ernor, various companies of the army have 
their captains, and so on. I think there 
is no form of government throughout the 
world in which to-day there are two peo- 
ple of equal power. Two people having 
equal power and authority cannot always 
work together harmoniously, and it is es- 
sential even in the family that one person 
should have control. The father seems 
to me to be the proper one to exercise 
this control. He is the one who is re- 
sponsible for the support of the child, and 
the petitioners for this bill are just a trifle 
unfair when they come up and petition 
for equal rights in the custody and con- 
trol of the children, and yet are not will- 
ing to have the mother share in the trou- 
ble and the responsibility for their care 
and their education, which must fall upon 
the father. 

This bill would be productive of divi- 
sions in the family. It is a matter of rec- 
ord in the courts that in families where 
there are no children the number of cases 
ef separate support and separate mainte- 
nance is much larger than in families 
where there are children. Thatis probably 
due to the fact that the wife will not go off 
and leave the child. The child is the link 
which keeps them together. If this law 
is passed, the wife can take the child if 
she wishes, as she has control of it, and 
go wherever she will with it, and for that 
reason such a bill as this would promote 
litigation. It has been claimed in the 
committee—I do not know whether it is 
so or not—that a woman, if she be sepa- 
rated from her husband, may maintain an 
action for the control of the child, but 
that while she lives with her husband she 
cannot have any share in the custody of 
the children. It isa matter of fact that 
the woman can go to court whether she 
lives with her husband or not, and if he is 
unfit she can obtain the custody of the 
children from the court. 

The statement has been made that the 
Probate Judges are in favor of this bill. 
I have failed to find one Probate Judge or 
one Register of Probate wbo was in favor 
of it. Every one with whom I have 
spoken on the matter has said that this 
legislation is entirely unnecessary; that 
in this State the law is not in the condi- 
tion that it was where this law has been 
enacted, because the women in those 
other States had no remedy, whereas in 
this State a sufficient remedy has been 
provided by the present law for every con- 
tingency that may arise. 

MR. REED’S SPEECH, 

Mr. Reed, of Taunton, said; 

The aim of this bill, in brief, is to give 
the same custody of minor children to the 
mother as to the father. I characterize 
this bill as humane, progressive, and equi- 
table. This is no matter of experiment. 





This is no law which has been tried in the 
balance and found wanting. As the prin- 
cipal dissenter on the committee has told 
you, the member from Malden, who has 
given considerable time and study to 
this matter, a similar law exists to-day in 
eleven States of this Union. It exists in 
New York, with its population of more 
than 7,000,000; in Pennsylvania, with its 
population of over 6,000,000; in Iowa, 
with its population of considerably over 
2,000,000; in Illinois, with its population 
of considerably over 4,000,000; and in 
Maine, Connecticut, Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and other States. 

I do not believe a bill has been before 
the Legislature this year which has got- 
ten a handsomer endorsement from men 
of distinction, from men of experience— 
men of experience, too, in this very line. 
I have here some remarkable endorse- 
ments, and they are the original letters, 
Here is an endorsement from Mr. Homer 
Folks, Commissioner of Public Charities 
of the City of New York, the largest de- 
partment of public charities in this coun- 
try. What does he say with regard to 
this matter? ‘‘In my opinion, the law of 
this State giving mothers the same cus- 
tody of their children as fathers has 
worked well.’”’ That is the testimony of 
an experienced man, a man of recognized 
station in charities in New York City. 
And he says further: “I am heartily in 
favor of the general doctrine and princi- 
ple.’’ Here is another letter from Hon, 
Louis W. Marcus, Surrogate of Erie 
County, New York. He says: 

I am prepared to say to you unhesitat- 
ingly that the law to which you have 
made reference in your letter, and which 
is now in force in this State, is in every 
respect satisfactory. I have, during my 
experience of six years and upward, never 
had reason to believe that the law should 
be other than what it is. I have also 
counselled with my predecessor, former 
Surrogate Stern, and he joins with me in 
the same conclusion. 

That is valuable testimony from a great 
State where this law is working. I have 
here also an autograph letter from Jacob 
A. Riis, a man of world-wide reputation 
in problems of sociology. He says: 

Certainly it seems common sense as well 
as common humanity that the mother 
should have at least an equal right in the 
child with the father. All our efforts, in 
our day, are bent toward keeping the 
family pend as the unit upon which to 
build, and thus it is best kept together. 
The breaking up of the family is the fun- 
damental mischief. Look over the ground 
and see who is oftenest to blame for it, 
the father or the mother, and let the law 
side with the sufferer rather than with 
the one who did the wrong. 

Ex-Governor Horace Boies of Iowa, 
who served in the gubernatorial chair of 
that State for four years, says: 

I have been in the active practice of my 
profession in Iowa since 1867, and until I 
assumed the duties of this office. I have 
never heard from any source, either in our 
courts or among members of the bar, one 
word of complaint against our statute or 
its practical workings, which makes both 
parents natural guardians of their chil- 
dren, with equal legal rights vested in 
each, It is certain, with our experience, 
Iowa could not now be induced to change 
this law. 

Mr. Speaker, I have plenty more evi- 
dence here. I am not going to quote the 
whole of it, for I believe the House recog- 
nizes its general character and worth. It 
includes letters from judges. I will tell 
the House chairman of the Probate and 
Chancery Committee, who stands in the 
way of this most humane measure, that it 
includes a letter from a member of the 
superior bench, written in response to an 
inquiry. He says: 

As a practical measure to prevent fla- 
grant abuses, I am decidedly of the opin- 
ion that the proposed change in the law 
would be wise. 


That is from a man eminent in the 
counsels of Jaw in this State. Here is the 
endorsement of Bishop Lawrence of the 
Episcopal Church, of Francis G. Peabody 
of Harvard University, of Dean Hodges of 
the Theological School in Cambridge; the 
endorsement of the medical profession, 
the endorsement of the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers, the endorse- 
ment of the Boston Children’s Friend So- 
ciety, and numbers of others. I will not 
use further the time of this House. I 
have given the matter careful considera- 
tion. I would not stand up here and ad- 
vocate this bill unless I was thoroughly 
convinced it was in the line of safe legis- 
lation; but I believe it is more than that. 
It is progressive legislation, and it is jus- 
tice where justice is due. 


MR. DEAN’S SPEECH, 

Mr. Dean, of Wakefield: Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with a good deal of interest 
to the arguments on tbe relations of hus- 
band and wife and the government of 
children from the unmarried members of 
this House. I think the married men are 
now ready to vote, and I therefore move 
the previous question. 

ADAMS’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Adams, of Melrose, said: 

Mr. Speaker, I will try to keep within 
the three minutes that one must in order 


MR, 





to speak under this motion, in favor of 
the substitution of this bill. I regret 
that the Committee on Probate and Chap. 
cery has lost a great opportunity to report 
in favor of a marked advance in legislq. 
tion. You will remember that the lay 
now upon the statute is a remnant of the 
old law. It was discovered two years ago 
that it permitted a woman to be confined 
in an insane asylum or an asylum for jp. 
ebriates without a hearing in court or any 
opportunity to make a defence. Last year 
the Legislature corrected that fault in the 
law, and it was a great credit to the Leg. 
islature of 1901 that it gave the women ip 
that regard the same rights that men have, 
Here is an opportunity to go one step fur- 
ther, and give the mother the same right 
in the control of the child that is given to 
the father. It is a step of progress in 
which our Commonwealth ought to be 
the first, instead of falling behind eleven 
other States. Massachusetts ought to 
have been the first State to put this law 
upon the books, petitioned for as it is by 
34,000 women of Massachusetts. What 
harm can come to the Commonwealth 
from giving to the mother the same right 
in the care of the child that the father 
has? Who has an interest in the child 
beyond that of the mother? There is not 
a member of this House who does not 
know among his own circle of acquain- 
tances cases where the mother has kept 
the family together, reared and educated 
the children, and seen them go out to be 
good citizens of the Commonwealth, when 
they have been forsaken and neglected by 
the father. After the war, when 400,000 
men lost their lives in battle, the almost 
numberless widows looked after the fam- 
ily at home, and reared the children to be 
honorable citizens of the Commonwealth, 
There ought to be no question as to the 
vote of every single member of this intel- 
ligent House upon this question. I ap- 
peal to the members to settle this ques- 
tion upon their own observation and their 
own family life, and judge for themselves 
whether their own wives, who go down 
close to the valley of death to bring their 
children into the world, are not as capa- 
ble and as faithful to bring up the chil- 
dren as is the father. 


MR. NEWTON’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Newton, of Everett, said: 

I have been waiting in hopes that we 
might hear from the gentleman who had 
charge of this bill the reason why the 
House should accept the adverse report 
of the Committee, but he has seen fit so 
far to refuse to give the House any rea- 
sons, waiting, I presume, until he has an 
opportunity to state them without giving 
us an opportunity to answer. I want 
simply to call attention to this. We give 
the women in this Commonwealth a right 
to do business in their own name, to make 
contracts, to enter into the same general 
business relations as men, to dispose of 


their property as they see fit, with- 
out interference from their husbands; 
to manage their own affairs. When the 


father dies, we say the mother shall be 
the guardian of the children. Now we 
simply say here, Give the mother. coéqual 
guardianship while the father is living. 
Is there anything unfair in that? Is there 
anything unjust in that? Is there any- 
thing different from what every man in 
this House knows to be a fact, that the 
mother is more the natural guardian of 
the child than the father? Therefore I 
think this House will refuse to reject this 
bill, because they recognize that it is 
just matter, irrespective of whether other 
States have passed a similar law or not, 
although it is a fact that they have—be- 
cause it is just and right, and in accord- 
ance with what has been the policy of 
this Commonwealth now for many years, 
that the mother should have certain co- 
equal rights. 

We simply say, Put into the law the 
word ‘‘parent’’ instead of ‘‘father’’; give 
the mother the coéquai custody of the 
children, knowing well, as we all do, that 
the mother can the better and does the 
better bring them up. Her right was 
taken away from her by the old Roman 
law that gave the father the right of life 
and death, and this relic of the old law 
has continued down even in Massachusetts 
unto this day, but I trust will continue no 
longer than until this House gets an op- 
portunity to vote. 

MR. FOSTER’S ADDRESS, 

Mr. Foster, of Somerville, said: 

I wish to say a word in behalf of this 
bill. It has been said that the time of the 
House has been taken up by members 
who are unmarried. I am the father of 
four children, and I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with this bill. The member in the 
second division told the House that an 
act of this kind would open a prolific 
source of family quarrels—would intro- 
duce an element that would destroy fami- 
lies. I can conceive of no act of this Leg- 
islature that would so solidly unite fami- 
lies. I know a case in point, where 4 
mother is now in the insane hospital at 
Worcester in consequence of the action of 
the husband in a case almost like this. 
The woman had been sent to Worcester 
before, and she came out comparatively 
well, and returned to her family. Whed 
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she arrived at home, she found that her 
pusband had given away the three chil- 
dren, and not one of them was to be 
found; and the woman was taken insane 
again almost instantly, and is now back ia 
the asylum again, possibly with not an 
element to sustain the belief that she will 
ever recover. 

| say with sincerity that this bill will 
open no field for litigation, as is feared by 
the member in this division. I believe it 
will be the reverse. I can conceive of no 

reater torture than may be inflicted by a 
father, who believes that he has the power 
of a monarch, tantalizing his wife with 
the fact that he alone has the custody and 
guardianship of her children. It may 
keep families united, but if this Legisla- 
ture desires to keep families united in a 
living hell like that, I for one would re- 
cord my vote against it. I have always 
believed that women should have equality 
with men. This House spends hours in 
regard to labor unions, discussing what 
they want to do about wearing buttons, 
etc., defining the weight of a barrel of 
sweet potatoes, and things of that kind; 
and when it comes to a matter like this, 
that touches every family in the commu- 
nity of which children are a part, it is 
your duty to give these women what they 
ask. I hope it will be the sense of the 
House that they shall receive it. 


MR. MARSHALL’S SPEECH, 


At this point the Speaker announced 
that the time for debate since the moving 
of the previous question had expired. The 
main question was then ordered, and Mr. 
Marshall, of Gloucester, House Chairman 
of the Committee on Probate and Chan- 
cery, being in charge of the adverse report 
of the Committee, was given ten minutes 
to close the debate. Several times during 
his remarks he was interrupted by mem- 
bers who desired to ask questions, but he 
declined to yield the floor, saying he could 
not, as his time was limited. Mr. Mar- 
shall said: 

The majority of the committee believed 
that this was a bad bill, and they have 
taken the opinion of the best judges in 
the commonwealth, and the judges of all 
the Probate Courts without any exception 
whatever. The original law was, as the 
gentleman from Everett has said, a medi- 
eval law. It came down from the Romans 
and the common law, and it has been the 
law for many hundreds of years. The 
drastic features of the old law have been 
taken out, and this law we have now has 
always worked well. The judges of Pro- 
bate and Insolvency say it is a good law, 
and they do not think it should be 
changed. Those who appeared before the 
committee were practically the same 
crowd that appeared before the committee 
for Anti-Vivisection and before the com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments for 
Woman Suffrage. They have appeared 
here for the last three years on one, and 
for the last two years on the other. 
Those and those only were the ones who 
came up here in advocacy of this bill. 

The gentleman from Taunton has said 
there was one member of the superior 
bench in favor of the bill. That, I under- 
stand, was his first view, but since then 
he has expressed himself as not in favor 
of it. I have seen Judge Grant, Judge 
Harmon, Judge McIntire, Judge Lawton, 
and some other judges. Judge Grant 
told me to-day that he thought it a bad 
bill. Judge Harmon said it was unneces- 
sary legislation, and its practical effect 
would be to create strife, separation and 
divorce. It would work contrary to the 
purpose and object of the bill. They all 
say we have suflicient law now. There is 
no question whatever but what the Pro- 
bate Courts protect us now. They are 
very solicitous for the welfare of the chil- 
dren and the mothers of this common- 
wealth, and they never fail to exercise 
their powers. If a mother wishes to se- 
cure the guardianship of a child, she has 
only to petition the Probate Court and 
the father may be removed. She may do 
this when they are living apart, or when 
they are living together. Judge Grant 
told me to-day that he had on an average 
several cases a week, where a Society 
came before his court and asked to have 
guardians appointed over the children, 
and that they were taken away from the 
father. 

I also talked to-day with Judge Fuller. 
Judge Fuller thought we had law enough. 
The Committee on Judiciary passed a 
habeas corpus act this winter allowing 
the judges of the Probate or Superior 
Court to bring in any child that was in 
the custody of the mother or father 
against the other’s will, and Judge Fuller 
said that that completed the law; that 
the law was perfectly satisfactory and 
complete, and that there was no necessity 
whatever for further legislation. 

_ That is the sentiment, that is the opin- 
ion, that is the expression of all, without 
exception, of the Probate Court judges, in 
whom we place so much reliance, and for 
whom we have so much respect. I know 
there is a sentimental side to this ques- 
tion. The members who have spoken on 
this question are sentimentalists in a way, 
they are woman suffragists in a way. I 
do not blame them for that, but I say that 
they are taking the sentimental side of it. 

Now what is to be the practical effect 
of this bill, if passed? It has already been 
Stated by the gentleman from Natick, 
Judge Grant said to me to-day: ‘Pass this 
law and see what the result will be. 
Wherever there is a mother feeling that 
She has joint custody over the child, if 
there should happen a little miff between 
husband and wife, she feels that she has 
Joint custody, she seizes the child, and 
she says, ‘I am going to take this child 
home to my mother.’ The result is sepa- 
Tation, estrangement, perhaps divorce.” 
Instead of bringing harmony and good 
feeling between them, we are legislating 
them apart. Where a father has the cus- 
tody of the children, this condition of 
things does not exist. It has been the 
Policy of the commonwealth, the policy 








There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many yeare doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proved catarrh to be a conati- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
They offer one hundred dollars for any 
case it fails to cure. Send for circulars 
and testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








of this country, under the old common 
law and under the statute law, to have 
some centre, some respousible head. We 
make the father amenable to the State. 
We make him responsible for the child, 
for its tuition, for its support. No re- 
sponsibility whatever is placed on the 
mother; it is all placed on the father. 
The commonwealth holds the father as 
the head of the family, it holds him re- 
sponsible for the child. There isa cen- 
tre of responsibility. Under this bill 
there is no centre of responsibility what- 
ever, Yet the mother could say to the 
child when it comes home, ‘'Give me your 
wages,’’ if it had been earning wages. 
There is no necessity for this legislation 
for couples that get along harmoniously. 
But if this measure is passed the father 
may say, ‘I have equal custody with you,”’ 
the mother says, ‘‘The law gives me equal 
custody also, I claim that the child is 
mine,’’ and what is the result? There is 
going to be a quarrel immediately, and 
how are you going to settle the difference 
over the child? The father has the domi- 
nating force, he will seize control of that 
child, and the mother will have ultimately 
to go to the Probate Court to have her 
grievances redressed. She has that re- 
course under the present law. She is 
fully protected. If she has any occasion 
whatever to secure the control and cus- 
tody of that child, she can petition the 
Probate Court, and the judges of Probate 
will be only too glad to help her. 

That has been the view of our commit- 
tee; that this legislation was wholly un- 
necessary, and that, instead of legislating 
these people together, the inevitable ef- 
fect would be to legislate them apart. 
There is a sentimental side to it, but we 
ought to look at the question squarely 
and fairly, and take the view of these 
judges of the Probate Court in whom you 
place so much reliance in the administra- 
tion of your estates after you are dead, 
and in the care and support of your chil- 
dren, I think their opinions should be 
greatly respected on a matter of this kind. 


The Speaker announced that the time 
for debate had expired. The House re- 
fused by a viva voce vote to reject the 
bill, much to the joy of the friends of 
equal rights for mothers. Mr. Fall then 
gave notice that he should move to sub- 
stitute the first section of House Bill 164 
for the entire bill, thus eliminating the 
feature which had been objected to by the 
Bar Association. Later he did this. The 
bill passed through the House without 
further debate, and went to the Senate 
for concurrence, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JENNY WREN’S CHILDREN. 
Up three pairs of winding stairs 
With leafy patterns carpeted, 

There you'll find, if you are not blind, 
Little brown babies in a brown bed, 
Whispering together some secret deep: 

“Peep, peep, peep!”’ 
Nightcap and gown of the finest down, 

Crazy quilt of sunshine and shade, 
Pillow of moss and thistle floss, 

Where five little drowsy-heads lightly 

are laid, 
Softly singing themselves to sleep ; 
“Peep, peep, peep!” 
—The Youth's Companion. 





“"'MANDA JANE.” 

None of us liked "Manda Jane; we all 
said so the first day she came to school. 
Her dress was sort of old-fashioned, and 
too long for her; but it wasn’t just how 
she looked that was the matter. I guess 
we thought there were enough of us with- 
out her, and we didn’t want any more. 
You see, there were nine of us girls who 
brought our dinners—just enough for the 
three playhouses out under the trees; and 
besides, we all knew each other, and it’s 
so much trouble to get acquainted with 
strangers. 

‘Well, we don’t need to have her,”’ said 
Delia Kelley. ‘‘We didn’t ask her to 
come to our school, and we can go on just 
the same’s if she wasn’t here.’’ 

So when noontime came, and the teach- 
er and the other children went home, we 
hurried off and left ’Manda Jane to her- 
self. She looked up as if she expected 
we'd ask her to come, too, but we didn’t, 
and after a few minutes she sat down on 
the steps and opened her basket. She sat 





there nearly all noon-time, and we couldn’t 
help seeing her while we played. Little 
Kitty—she’s always so tender-hearted— 
wanted to ask her to come. 

**Whose playhouse can she have part of, 
then?” asked Maria. ‘‘There are only three 
places, and it’!] make one of ’em all crowd- 
ed up to have four girls in it.”’ 

Well, none of us wanted her, and Kit- 
ty couldn’t do anything without the rest 
of us, though she looked sorry. That’s 
the way it went for four or five days. We 
found ’Manda Jane knew as much about 
her lessons as any of us, though her 
dresses were too long, and the other chil- 
dren liked her in games at recess; but we 
girls wouldn’t pay her any attention. Our 
school house is in the country, in a nice 
woody place, and so we thought Manda 
Jane was going to look for wild flowers 
when she didn’t stop on the steps,one day, 
but walked right past where we were, 
farther in the grove. By and by we saw 
her moving about, as busy as she could 
be, as if she was making a playhouse all 
by herself. 

“T should think that would be awfully 
lonesome,”’ said Kitty; and I think we all 
felt a little sorry and sort of mean, only 
we wouldn't say so. 

The next day ’Manda Jane hurried off 
just the same way, and the day after that, 
too; and we could see her flying about and 
fixing something. We pretended we didn’t 
care what it was, but really we could hard- 
ly play at all for watching her. But the 
next noon, when we were getting ready 
to go for our baskets, she stopped us. 

‘“‘There’s a new store started down 
near where you folks keep house,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and if you want tea, sugar, soap, 
or—or anything, the woman that keeps 
it’ll give good measure and sell cheap.” 

**Store?’’ we all said at once. 

She was leaning against the teacher’s 
table, her eyes all twinkly and laughing, 
and she looked almost pretty—ever so 
much prettier than Maria, who jumped 
up on the table beside her. 

‘*Yes, I’ve started a store,’’ she said, 
“and I should think you housekeepers 
would need to buy lots of things.”’ 

We began to crowd round her, but she 
wouldn’t tell us much, only to ‘‘come and 
see,’’ and we didn’t wait to have her ask 
us twice. She had fixed up the prettiest 
place with moss and green branches. 
There was a nice, smooth stump for a 
counter, and scales made of strings and 
birch bark; there was white sand for 
sugar and pebbles for coffee, and she had 
made cunning little paper bags to put 
things in. Oh, it was such fun! We 
bought and bought, and she gave us some 
real gingerbread—such good gingerbread 
that her grandmother made—because she 
said storekeepers gave things when they 
had an “opening.’’ We forgot all about 
not wanting her, and almost forgot to play 
keep house at all, because we were all the 
time running to the store. She had so 
much custom that she said one of us 
might be clerk, but everybody spoke for 
the place, so we had to take turns. It was 
the very nicest noontime we’d had, and 
nobody ever thought of leaving ’Mandy 
Jane out after that; we couldn’t do with- 
out her. 

‘*How did you ever come to think of 
anything like that?’’ Delia asked her one 
day. 

“Grandma made me think of it,’’ 
she said. ‘*You see, I felt a little bit 
lonesome, and I thought’*—her face grew 
red and sober, and she stopped a minute, 
then she said the words right out—‘I 
thought you giris didn’t like me, and 
wouldn’t ever be friends, and I told grand- 
ma there wasn’t any place for me. ‘Make 
a place, then,’ she said. ‘All the world 
wants the ones that are willing to make 
themselves wanted.’ So then I stopped 
thinking how you ought to make it pleas- 
ant for me, and began to plan how I could 
make things nicer for you.’’—Sabbath 
School Visitor. 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss VipA 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘ex perimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomMAN’S SPHERE, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bldg., 
New York City, N. Y. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground, Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. BK. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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Woman’s. Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


and Bedside Instruction. 


Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/°CR AND RESIDENCE: 


1g BE. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 











Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 








SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 
1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

4 Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Siandard of Morality, by 

Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D.D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. Ms 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 an 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
‘Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H SuHaw, Aice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialiste 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


———__— 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 














The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample co of the “Sunset” mapas, A 
month! Publica on devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP OF CHILDREN. 


On June 4, the bill to give parents equa] 
guardianship, custody, and control of 
their minor children, which had passed 
the House, came up in the Massachusetts 
Senate. Senator Berry, of Suffolk, op- 
posed the bill. He said that there was 
now plenty of Jaw to protect the rights of 
the mother, and he did not think anybody, 
excepting organizations favoring equal 
rights for women and men, cared any- 
thing about this bill. 

Senator Jones, of Middlesex, favored 
the bill. He said the Naramore tragedy 
was the direct result of the present law. 
He also cited a case in a neighboring 
State where a white woman married a 
Chinaman, and the husband gave their 
three-days-old baby to his brother to be 
taken away to China and brought up 
there. The mother, through the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
appealed to the courts, but the judge de- 
cided that the husband was within his 
rights. The bill was then ordered to a 
third reading by a viva voce vote. 

On Thursday, June 5, the bill came up 
again in the Senate in the orders of the 
day, and was passed to be engrossed with- 
out debate. If not reconsidered, it will 
go back to the House next Monday to be 
enacted, which is usually regarded as a 
formality. When enacted by the House 
it will go back to the Senate for enact- 
ment, and when enacted by the Senate it 
will go to the Governor for his approval, 
and when approved by the Governor it 
will become a law. 

Let us hope that the fifty-five years’ 
struggle of Lucy Stone and Samuel E. 
Sewall for the equal rights of mothers 
will next week culminate in victory! 

H. B. B. 
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NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 





The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations united in 
their annual Festival in Faneuil Hall on 
May 28. About four hundred smiling 
suffragists sat down to the well-spread 
tables. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer of Rhode 
Island presided. She said: 


MRS. SPENCER'S ADDRESS. 


Our honored president, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, cannot be with us this evening, but 
the occasion of the fatigue which prevents 
her from coming is a pleasant one. She 
has not wholly recovered from the effects 
of her birthday celebration. In her ab- 
sence it becomes my pleasant duty to 
offer the usual congratulations; for when 
did we ever begin a Suffrage Festival 
without congratulating ourselves and the 
world, even after our worst defeats? But 
now so many allies are coming to our help 
that the prospect is very bright. There 
are so many women doing magnificent 
civic work, for reform in municipal condi- 
tions and in the civil service—so many 
women, even among those believing them- 
selves opposed to suffrage, who are doing 
splendid regenerative political work, that 
when we come together, who know where 
we are and what we are doing, we have 
reason to rejoice indeed. It is good that 
many people should go into the kingdom 
by paths which they know not; but it isa 
splendid thing, a happy thing, for anyone 
consciously to be one with the forces 
which help to draw the ages on, and be 
able to look up and see his ideal, which 
invites him as he climbs. So I have al- 
ways been humbly grateful that very early 
I had godfathers and godmothers in the 
moral life, and was able, even with falter- 
ing steps, to march in the company of 
those who walk toward the light; and it 
is a splendid light. Lowell said our land 
is dedicated to uplift the manhood of the 
poor. We are trying, at least, to apply 
the principles of democracy unflinchingly ; 
and if, because of new conditions, there 
seems to be a temporary eclipse, I think 
it is because we are bewildered by the 
bigness of our task, not because we are 
really facing the wrong way. But I 
should be false to my conviction if I did 
not say that these are very difficult times, 
and that we are called not only to con- 
gratulation, but to harder work. A man 
may believe there should be no distinc- 
tion of sex in the right to vote, and yet 
may believe there should be distinctions 
based upon property or race. He may be 
a good suffragist but not a good demo- 





crat. The principle of democracy has for 
its heart, reverence for the sacredness of 
every human soul, and faith that some- 
thing precious may be drawn from every 
life if it is allowed to develop in liberty. 
An old friend of mine used to say that 
the noblest work of God is an Eastern man 
who has gone West. We have with us an 
Eastern man who went West, and who 
has now come back into the Middle States, 
as if to receive the finishing touch for 
social service. He comes to us from a 
city where women find how hard it is to 
purify even the water supply without the 
ballot. It gives me pleasure to introduce 
the Rev. Dr. Ecob, formerly of New York, 
then of Colorado, now of Philadelphia. 


DR. ECOB'S ADDRESS. 


Rev. Dr. Ecob said: 

I am glad ina few words to give you 
my impressions of equal suffrage in Col- 
orado. I had the good fortune to live in 
that new kingdom for two years. I will 
tell you some of the things I saw, and 
some of the things I did not see. 

The first thing which impressed me was 
thatthe women were more serious than 
the average of women elsewhere, and that 
they were discussing a different order of 
subjects, The topic was not hats, or pink 
or yellow teas, but questions of the State, 
of the city, and especially of the schools. 
You could not find a group of mothers 
anywhere but they were discussing the 
best interests of the schools, and inviting 
the teachers to their homes, and trying to 
elect the best men to the school board. I 
said to myself, ‘‘Colorado is now where 
New England was fifty years ago.’’ New 
England is a spirit, and it has gone West- 
ward, 

The second thing I noticed was that 
municipal affairs were regarded as the 
larger housekeeping, and at every little 
social function the women, instead of talk- 
ing about their servants, were discussing 
the welfare of the city. 

In the third place, I found the women 
reading the newspapers, and things relat- 
ing to the welfare of the State, and keep- 
ing in close touch with all the doings of 
the political parties. This is one of the 
most important gains of equal suffrage; 
for those mothers were instructing not 
only their daughters but their sons in all 
the elements of good citizenship. 

An election was held soon after I got 
there, andI went tosee. As the carriages 
came np and deposited the women voters, 
there was a young woman busy among 
them, I saw at once that she was a lady. 
I found later that she was the daughter of 
a multi-millionaire, one of the socially 
elect. But there she was, explaining to 
the women, and to the poorer women espe- 
cially, the nature of the ballot, and how to 
vote. Here was the beginning of a break 
in that iron system of caste which holds 
infinitely more among women than among 
men; and I believe it is because women 
are not voters. The women held club 
meetings, and took pains to go and visit 
the women in the poorer quarters and ex- 
plain the issues to them. If a washer- 
woman was busy, her visitor, perhaps one 
of the finest women in the city, would go 
right into the room where the tubs were, 
and without interrupting her work would 
sit there explaining to her. 

Another thing I experienced was going 
with my wife to vote, and it was a very 
simple and agreeable process. It was not 
half so tiresome as going shopping with 
your wife. How has the notion ever 
arisen that women would be in any way 
compromised by going with their hus- 
bands and brothers to perform that simple 
action? Since I have done it, I cannot 
imagine how anybody ever thought so. 
Going to a big department store, and 
home afterward on a crowded trolly, is 
far worse. Women at the East often say 
to me, ‘‘How about going to those polling 
places?’ They have in mind such polls 
as are often found in the Middle States, 
where no decent man ought to be required 
to go. In Colorado, when the women 
were to be voters, the polls were put in 
respectable places. 

Now, as to the things I did not see. I 
did not see universal] reform. Why should 
we expect to? Great moral reforms are 
ofslow growth. On the other hand, I did 
not see any disrupted homes. One thing 
I did see, often. Some overworked man 
would remark: ‘I said to my wife, ‘You 
have been at the club meetings where the 
tickets were thoroughly discussed by 
those who know about the candidates. 
Now you tell me!’’’ A busy physician 
said, ‘‘I always have my wife make out 
my ballot.’ It would help out some of 
these corrupt cities at the East if women 
would do that, even now. In Philadel- 
phia (by which I mean the pit of corrup- 
tion) the man who knows the most about 
it says this state of things exists because 
the best citizens do not vote. Give your 
husband a good clean ballot and tell him 
to put it in. 

Iam longing for women to be in more 
deadly earnest about getting the suffrage, 
and to be willing even to have trouble in 
the family for it. We need trouble; and 





we have it for many less important things. 
You know that when you really want a 
thing, you take hold of your husband with 
a grip, and he has to come to it. You 
should take hold of this question with 
something of the old prophet spirit. You 
do not need to make many converts among 
men. I hardly know an intelligent, self- 
respecting man who is opposed. I know 
the politicians; but I do not count them 
in. The ideal is for the mother to lead 
the young citizen. Take this matter home 
as a thing to be prayed over and wrought 
for. Convert your neighbor; and if need 
be, make yourself an uncomfortable neigh- 
bor to accomplish it. 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS’S SPEECH. 


John Graham Brooks said: 

I do not wish to disparage what is 
called the argument from sentiment—the 
argument from right and justice; but, 
apart from that, we must learn the bear- 
ing of political forms on industrial rela- 
tions. I heard one of the brightest men 
in England say it was what converted him 
to woman suffrage. In England, within 
living memory, the men who owned one 
kind of property (land) made all the laws, 
and the laws were all in favor of the land- 
lords. Then manufactures arose, and the 
cities, with their factories and forges, 
wanted to vote. The landlords opposed 
it for twenty-five years, but they finally 
got it, and then England had factory legis- 
lation. Then about eighteen years ago 
the trades’ unions tried to get the ballot 
for the workingmen, who were at that 
time treated very unjustly under the law; 
and now they have got it. 

Industrial relations influence everything 
else. Splendidly as many feel we have 
been dealing with Cuba, thousands of 
Cubans feel bitterly toward us because 
our sugar tariff is almost brutally unfair. 
The other day I asked almost the most 
influential man in the Canadian Senate 
what the feeling of Canada toward the 
United States was. He said: “It would 
be hearty, if we could get through the 
American Senate a decent reciprocity 
bill.”’. There is bitterness toward us in 
Germany because of the tariff. I lately 
met the president of the most important 
Municipal League in the United States 
(that of Chicago), who has devoted him- 
self for several years to cleaning out that 
den of thieves. He used to think those 
franchises had no relation to municipal 
politics, He said he was entirely con- 
verted: ‘‘Till the city learns, and we as 
reformers learn, an entirely new attitude 
toward these franchises, we shall not have 
clean politics.”’ 

I have lately been through the South. 
We here at the North are trampling under 
our feet the constitutional amendment en- 
franchising the Negro; but in my opinion 
he will never get his vote till he wins 
economic independence, and just to the 
extent that he does win economic inde- 
pendence, he will get it. I have been in 
town after town of the South, and talked 
with all classes of people, even the hottest 
Southerner, with whom _ conversation 
was embarrassing; and in every town 
there was at least one Negro of whom I 
was told ‘*There is a Negro who ought to 
vote.’ When I asked why, I was told 
“He has a good business, he pays his 
debts,” etc., ete. 

In Belgium the most interesting things 
are happening. A hundred thousand 
working men, without a single contractor, 
have got up four hundred successful busi- 
ness enterprises. Hence the splendid 
fight they have been making for the suf- 
frage, and in every program of theirs that 
comes to me, woman suffrage is included, 
because the wife works side by side with 
her husband. 

Iam not going to annoy you by going 
into the statistics of the immense extent 
to which women are entering into em- 
ployments. So many women are going 
into earning their living that it is one of 
the most revolutionary facts of our times. 

Mrs. Spencer and I have been arranging 
the program for an industrial school for 
girls. In the list we found twenty-three 
occupations I never heard of. The arts 
and crafts are bringing in hundreds of 
new industries for women. To men the 
vote has come with the new business rela- 
tions, and it will come to women in the 
same way. 

For years I have asked people from 
Colorado and New Zealand—the kind of 
people whose opinion was best worth 
having—how woman suffrage works. A 
college president lately told me he went 
to Colorado with very strong prejudices 
against it, and every one of his prejudices 
had been slowly removed by experience. 
And Dr. Gregg said that after having 
been there every ‘‘anti’’ argument seemed 
a little silly. Both of them said that a 
higher type of candidate is the only kind 
it is now possible to put in the field. In 
all the Civil Service Reform Associations 
and Municipal Leagues in other States, 
that is the one thing they hope slowly to 
attain to—a better type of candidate. If 
woman suffrage has not quite come up to 
all the expectations of its friends, it is no 





wonder, for neither republican institu- 
tions, nor popular education, nor any 
other modern improvement has resulted 
in quite all the good that its most en- 
thusiastic advocates hoped from it before- 
hand. 

To go year after year to vote with your 
wife is the only way to settle many 
things; and when she stands out steadily 
and disagrees with you, you discover for 
the first time how charming she is, It is 
a most astonishing argument to say that 
the wife will take a different view from 
her husband, and that this would make 
family quarrels—as if the man’s opinion 
were the sole norm for the human race! 


REV. IDA C, HULTIN’S SPEECH, 


Rev. Ida C. Hultin said in part: 
In Kaneas, a young woman who had 


been a school superintendent married a | 





young man who did not believe in equal | 


suffrage. 
opposite opinions in politics, When she 
proposed to go and register to vote at the 


He and she happened to be of | 


municipal election, he looked grave, and | 


said: ‘‘My dear, one vote is enough to 
represent the family. I will attend to 
that.’’ Soon after, he was called out of 
town on business, and when election day 
came he exclaimed, in dismay: ‘‘Dear me, 
I forgot to register!’’ “Never mind, 
dear,” said his wife, ‘‘one vote is enough 
to represent the family, and J have regis- 
tered!’ The young husband was so 
tickled that he hired a carriage to take 
her to the polls, and then went around 
telling all his friends what a bright wife 
he had. 

In a little mining town in Idaho, the 
town authorities received a petition ask- 
ing that public gambling might be per- 
mitted. It began, ‘‘We your petitioners 
humbly pray,’’ etc. At the same time a 
protest was received, signed largely by the 
mothers of the town. It began, ‘*We the 
undersigned, citizens of Idaho, demand” 
that gambling be not licensed. An elder- 
ly man rose and said, ‘‘How times have 
changed when gamblers pray and mothers 
demand!’’ In Idaho women have votes, 
and the demand of the mothers was grant- 
ed, Equal suffrage means not that wom- 
en will pray less, but that they will de- 
mand more, and will have a power where- 
by to answer their own prayers. 


Miss Hultin told several other interest- 
ing stories, and made a strong appeal for 
the granting of the ballot. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell offered a reso- 
lution in behalf of the pending equal 
guardianship bill. It was passed unani- 
mously. Mrs, Spencer said: 


Mrs. Elizabeth B, Chace of blessed 
memory was one of my suffrage godmoth- 
ers in Rhode Island; and whenever things 
did not go straight between our commit- 
tee and the committee of the Legislature, 
there was one man whom she always 
wanted to send for to straighten them 
out. I told her he ought sometimes to be 
sent for not as a doctor, but for the pure 
pleasure of hearing him—our friend, Col. 
T. W. Higginson. 


COL, HIGGINSON’S SPEECH, 


‘Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is 
praise indeed.’’ In Rhode Island I used 
to be very proud to be praised by Mrs. 
Chace, and still more so to be praised by 
the lady who has just spoken. 

How much a reformer’s lightest word 
may accomplish is shown by an incident 
that happened in Rhode Island years 
ago. That beloved and sainted wo- 
man, Lucy Stone, had been speaking 
with me before the Legislature. She 
had spoken neither better nor worse than 
nsual,—I never heard her speak oth- 
erwise than well,—and at the close Chief 
Justice Greene, a man of many years’ ex- 
perience and of the highest reputation, 
came to us and said: “I thank you, Mrs. 
Stone, for what you have done for me to- 
day. What you have said of the injustice 
of Rhode Island laws to women is all 
true; and I am ashamed to have been on 
the bench for twenty years, yet never to 
have thought of these things till a woman 
came to tell me of them!”’ 

These surroundings take me back to a 
time still farther off—to an event in the 
history of Massachusetts, and therefore of 
America, perhaps the most picturesque 
since the Revolution,—when young Wen- 
dell Phillips, just out of college, sat with 
his young wife beside him in the gallery 
of Faneuil Hall, chafing under the out- 
rageous words of the Attorney General in 
apology for the murder of Lovejoy, and 
hesitating whether to rise and answer 
those heartless words. The scale was 
turned by the touch of his invalid wife on 
his wrist and four whispered words from 
her in his ear,—**Wendell, be a man!’’— 
and from that time on we had our great- 
est orator. 

Why has it taken fifty years to accom- 
plish even the limited amount that has 
been gained for women’s equal rights? 
The answer comes back in the words of 
Wendell Phillips at the Worcester Con- 
vention of 1850, which launched the move- 
ment before the world: ‘This is not a 
reform, it is a revolution.’’ It isa pro- 
test in behalf of the freedom of one half 
the human race. The superficial move- 
ment glides smoothly on; the greater 
movement has its delays and defeats. 
But the defeats help as much as the suc- 
cesses. By them women gain in experi- 
ence, which is what they need most at 
present; and heaven knows men need it 
enough! One of the previous speakers 
told of a woman who married three times. 
It is not a week since I attended the 
funeral of a member of a branch of my 
own family—the Home for Aged Colored 
Women, of which [ have the honor to be 
president. It was the funeral of my old- 
est child, aged 107. She had not wasted. 
those years, from the point of view of 
those who look upon matrimony as the 








chief end of woman. Not content with 
three trivial husbands, she had had six 
and had outlived them all. Going home 
I found myself in the street car beside 
that sweet, delicate, half-womanly, half. 
angelic being, Helen Keller. I told her 
about it. Her face lighted up, and with 
that electric motion of her fingers, she 
said: ‘She must have had a great dea! of 
experience!”’ It is experience that counts, 

We mistake if we try to enfranchise 
woman as a collective angel; there is no 
such being to enfranchise. We must en. 
franchise sinners as well as saints. | 
agree fully with the brave woman whom | 
heard say in a New York convention that 
if she knew every woman in the State 
would vote wrongly on what she regarded 
as the most important measure then be. 
fore the Legislature, she should still wish 
them to be enfranchised, and then they 
would have a chance to learn better, 
Women are to be enfranchised, not in 
order that the better cause may prevail} 
over the worse every time, but because 
the principle of human equality lies back 
of everything, and it is fora principle, not 
for a policy, that we have been fighting 
these fifty years. 

Getting two or three decently intelligent 
women into the Legislature as members 
would do more to secure equal rights for 
women in education, in business, and in 
every other way, than any amount of in- 
direct effort from outside. You do not 
need a great many of them, but you need 
a few to stand up for youand your rights, 
If you had had them, it might have short. 
ened the time it has taken to obtain these 
legal changes by one-half. Dear old Sam. 
uel E, Sewall, to whom, if to anyone, the 
suffragists —— to raise a monument on 
some better place than Boston Common, 
said, “Oh, if I could only be inside the 
Legislature for ten minutes to present 
these legal points!’’ The presence in the 
Legislature of my friend Lewis—best 
known as a ball-player, but destined, I 
believe, to be known as a friend of his 
race and of all good things—ensures that 
no legislation will be enacted discrimin- 
ating against colored men. They do not 
need a majority; they need one man. In 
the same way the presence of even a few 
Catholics is a guarantee against any legis- 
lation unfair to Catholics. Let any class 
of oppressed people once have their rep- 
resentative in a political body, and thence- 
forth the path of reform is comparatively 
easy. The greater the reform, the longer 
it takes for it to succeed. It remains for 
us to work for it. As Frederick Douglass 
once said, ‘This is the deck; all else is the 
sea,”’ 


Mrs, Spencer: No one is better qualified 
to give the benediction word than Mr. 
Dole. 

REV, CHAS. F. DOLE’S SPEECH, 


I suppose when our president spoke of 
the benediction word, she meant that it 
should be brief, and that I should trace 
the religion of the question. I have been 
interested to see so many young people 
here to-night. In their interest in this 
reform, they have ‘‘got religion.’’ When 
Wendell Phillips, in Col. Higginson’s 
beautiful story, took counsel not of his 
fears but of his hopes, he got religion. 
The resolve for human welfare is the 
spirit of religion. Atheism always says, 
“It is no use.’’ It is the voice of fear; it 
distrusts the universe. The voice of trust 
says, ‘‘If a thing is right and fair, then do 
it, and don’t be afraid of the trouble.’’ If 
these young people get interested in the 
suffrage movement, they will soon get 
interested in other aspects of human wel- 
fare, as surely as, when a seed sprouts, 
one leaf follows another. These young 
people are entering into the sense of uni- 
versal religion, and getting out of athe- 
ism. They are learning to feel that it is 
safe at all times to do what is just and 
fair, because the universe is of that struc- 
ture that the right must always be victo- 
rious. Some people are troubled by that 
remarkable letter Dr. Zakrzewska left, 
saying she was glad to feel sure there was 
no future life. I think it was a very good 
— that she did it. It has set people 
thinking. But she did not do justice to 
her religion. She seemed to think she 
was the beautiful woman that she was— 
true, faithful, friendly, humane, infinitely 
loyal—because she was born so, But 
that might be said of a tiger. 

We believe in equal suffrage, and in all 
that goes to making a nobler and more 
divine humanity. 


The meeting closed with the singing of 
the doxology. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


A public meeting of the New England 
W.S. A. was held in the vestry of Park 
St. Church on the evening of May 29, The 
attendance included many persons not 
generally seen at suffrage gatherings. The 
president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, called 
the meeting to order with a rap of her 
new silver-mounted cane, one of her birth- 
day gifts. Installing herself in a large 
arm-chair on the platform, she said: 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


I warn you that I mean to preside with 
as much authority sitting in a chair a8 
when I used to stand. To sit is a privi- 
lege of age. We must have something t0 
reward us for having lived so long—‘‘the 
perseverance of the saints.”’ 

I have been interested in many reforms, 
but in none so permanently and deeply 4s 
in woman suffrage, because I have come 
to see how much is bound up in it, and 
how important its success will be to wom- 
en’s welfare in body, mind, spirit an 
estate. Old Mr. Burgess used to say that 
at the Day of Judgment people should 
take refuge in a Rhode Island coal mine, 
because it would be the last thing to burn. 
I am afraid Massachusetts will be the last 
State to give women suffrage. We must 
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ontent to see it spreading at the West. 
ty always have something before the 
Legislature, and we never get it. The 
monotony of our dealings with the Legis- 
jJature, or rather of its dealings with us, 
js like a machine wound up always to 
give the same answer. But the outlook 
cannot be darker than before the Civil 
War. I did not expect that my grand- 
children would see the freedom of the 
slaves; but to-day we all see it and thank 
God for it. You may think that a woman 
of my age cannot expect to live to vote 
except for school committee, but I do. 
A relative of my father’s lived to 102, 
and, if I live to 103, I will vote! (Great 
applause.) Iam glad to be at one more 
suffrage convention. It is a good place to 
be. The big Unitarian Festival is going 
on to-night, and they always have delight- 
ful times. I love the Unitarians very 
much—I am one—but this is going to be 
my Festival. I have come to my own 
people. 

MRS. PARK'’S ADDRESS, 

“Vrs. Park, who is an honor graduate of 
Radcliffe, translated from the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon some spirited lines of ‘The 
Battle of Maldon,’”’ a fragment describing 
one of the early Danish invasions of Eng- 
Jand. The Danes have landed, and the 
Saxons have gathered to opposethem. A 
messenger comes from the Danes to de- 
mand tribute: 


Seamen brave 

Send'me to you, 

Command me to tell you 

You must send quickly 

A tribute of rings; 

And for you it is better 

That you this spear-play 

With gold buy off 

Than that we deal out to you 

The hard dole of battle. 
Byrtnoth answers for the thanes: 

Hear thou, O sea-robber, 

What this folk saith: 

They for tribute 

Will give you spears, 

The sharpened steel 

And the old sword! 

In the battle Byrtnoth is killed, and the 
thanes die one by one, or fly before supe- 
rior numbers; but when urged to save his 
life by flight, old Byrhtwold answers: 

I am old of years, 

But I will not from here. 

I for my part 

Choose to fall 

By the side of my lord, 

My dear-loved chief. 

Spirit shall be the higher, 
And heart the firmer, 
Courage the greater, 

The more our forces lessen! 

Mrs. Park said that these lines might 
furnish inspiration wherever hard things 


were to be done for freedom. 
MISS LOPEZ’S SPEECH, 

In introducing Miss Clemencia Lopez, 
sister of Sixto Lopez, to speak on “The 
Present Condition of Women in the Phil- 
ippines,”’’ Mrs. Howe said: ‘She will 
speak in Spanish, which I suppose you all 
understand; but, in case one or two 
should not, someone will interpret.’’ 

Miss Lopez is a tiny brown woman with 
delicate, mobile features, dark eyes, 
pearly teeth, and a quick, sweet smile. 
She has much the aspect of a Japanese 
girl. On this occasion she looked like a 
fairy. She wore a flowered skirt of yel- 
low satin, and an upper garment of beau- 
tifully embroidered gauze, with gold 
bracelets on her slender arms, Diamonds 
twinkled in her ears, and her straight 
black hair was done up in a neat knot be- 
hind. The Boston papers were unani- 
mous in saying that she charmed her au- 
dience, ‘‘The idea of calling that woman 
@ savage!’’ one man was heard to say. 
Her friend, Miss Wilson, interpreted for 
her, and as the tall, fair-haired American 
girl stood protectingly beside the little 
dark Filipino maiden, the two young 
women made a beautiful picture, typical 
of the friendly relation that may exist at 
some future time between the United 
States and those far-off islands. Miss 
Lopez’s address is published on another 
page. At the close, being asked to give 
some account of her special errand in this 
country, Miss Lopez explained that she 
had come to try to obtain from the Presi- 
dent the release of her three brothers, 
now in prison in the Philippines. He 
took the case under consideration, but 
had since written to her that he could not 
do anything about it, She said, ‘‘My only 
hope now is in the American people, in 
whose justice and kindness I still be- 
lieve.” 

Miss Blackwell said she personally had 
great faith in Mr. Roosevelt’s intention to 
do right. If he sometimes erred it was be- 
Cause he was temporarily deceived; but 
he generally got his eyes open in the end. 

Mrs, Ardelia C. Dewing, president of 
the Rhode Island W. S. A., made a plea 
for the ballot, basing her argument espe- 
cially on the justice of the case, and quot- 
ing Charles Kingsley’s great words when 
Englishwomen were trying to obtain 
equal guardianship of their children and 
the control of their own property: ““‘Wom- 
én of England, you must first secure 
legal equality with men, and then you 
shall have social equity.” 

Miss Mary N. Chase, president of the 
New Hampshire W. S. A., showed the 
00d that equal suffrage would do, the 
development that it would bring to wom- 
en, and said: “If ‘the hand that rocks the 





cradle rules the world,’ it ought to be the 
hand of a strong womap.”’ 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland was to have 
spoken, but was kept away by the illness 
of one of her little boys. Addresses were 
made by Miss Blackwell and Mr. Black- 
well. The latter proposed that the meet- 
ing close with the doxology. Mrs. Howe 
said: ‘‘Mr. Blackwell has, as I have, a 
love of singing a stanza together before 
we part;”’ and the audience rose and sang. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The club women had a great deal of 
frolic and fun on the Federation train 
coming back from Los Angeles. An ex- 
change says: ‘‘Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, 
president of Sorosis, and president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
was greeted with an ovation at every 
town at which the special train stopped. 
A unique reception was given her at one 
o’clock in the morning, when they crossed 
into Canada at Detroit. She was greeted 
by a chorus of unearthly yells, and a 
score of painted savages clad in red blank- 
ets surrounded her, hailing her as ‘big 
chief.’ They turned out to be the mem- 
bers of the International Sunshine car, 
of which Mrs. Denison was a guest on the 
return trip. They had disguised their 
faces and taken the blankets from their 
berths to carry out the effect. Mrs. 
Denison said it was the strangest recep- 
tion she ever had.”’ ' 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Miss Blanche Clay, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, edits ‘‘The Breakfast 
Hour”’ in the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The Agnes Hoppin fellowship of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens has been awarded for the year 
1902-3 to Miss Leila C. Spaulding, of New 
York City. Miss Spaulding held a special 
scholarship at Vassar during the year 
after her graduation, and carried on work 
in Greek and archeology. For 1900-1 she 
was awarded a scholarship at Columbia 
University, where she continued her stud- 
ies; and this spring she was the success- 
ful candidate in the competitive examina- 
tions for the Agnes Hoppin fellowship. 

Miss Mitsu Okado, of Tokio, Japan, has 
recently come to Wellesley College as a 
special student sent out by the Japanese 
government for the study of English and 
English literature, 

a 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., was elected president of 
the Woman’s Centenary Association of 
the Universalist Church, at its recent an- 
nual convention in Auburn, N. Y. Mrs. 
C. A. Quinby retired after ten years of 
faithful service, during which the perma- 
nent fund has been doubled and the mem- 
bership largely increased. The Associa- 
tion first met as an independent conven- 
tion eight years ago. This year it has 
asked for representation on the board of 
trustees of the General Convention. 
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THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 


Among articles in this month’s Century 
of interest to women are ‘‘A Great Civic 
Awakening in America,’’ by Sylvester 
Baxter, setting forth the work of organiza- 
tions for the creation or preservation of 
beauty in public places, and the third 
part of Mary Adams’s much-discussed 
“Confessions of a Wife,’’ dealing with 
‘*Motherhood.”’ 

Among the numerous excellent portraits 
in The National Magazine, Boston’s illus- 
trated monthly, appear those of our good 
suffragists, Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts, Senator Patterson of Colorado, Jane 
Addams of Chicago, and Mrs. Anna D, 
West of Somerville, Mass. 

The list of contributors to the June St. 
Nicholas would seem to show that literary 
ability is inherited. The author-illus- 
trator of “Hunting the Puma” is a seven- 
teen-year-old grandson of Edwin Booth; 
Ethel Parton, who contributes a charming 
ballad of the old Puritan days, is the 
daughter of James Parton, the historian; 
Rosalind Richards, who writes of the 
woods in June,is the daughter of Laura 
E. Richards and granddaughter of Julia 
Ward Howe; and there is a rather remark- 
able letter in the Books and Reading De- 
partment, the work of the seven-year-old 
daughter of Louis Evan Shipman. 








NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, JUNE 3, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mention has already been made in these 
letters of the agitation to secure the ap- 
pointment of a woman as a District Super- 
intendent of Schools in this city. Under 
the new charter these Superintendents are 
under the jurisdiction of a Board of Asso- 









ciate Superintendents, which controls the drawing, and some attempt was even | 


nominations. The place to be filled is in 
the Borough of Richmond (Staten Island). 
Miss Anna Gordon was for some years 
the superintendent there, doing excellent 
work. Her recent death caused-a va- 
cancy, and at once two able women were 
mentioned as suitable, either of them, for 
the position. Memorials, petitions, and 
requests have been sent from large num- 
bers of the women’s clubs to the Board of 
Associate Superintendents, urging that 
one of these women be named. The 
Board does not act, leaving the vacancy 
open for an unusually longtime. There 





made to teach me water-color painting, 
but I was always a disgrace to my instruc- 
tors. I could not, therefore, talk as one 
knowing personally anything of the topic; 
but that very morning the triumphs of 
women in art had been stated in the pa- 
pers, and I was able to announce that at 
Yale College the Winchester prize of 
2,000 for excellence in art bad been won 
by Miss Alice Hull Wetmore, and that at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
all of the six prizes, but one, had been 
taken by women, the travelling scholar- 
ship of $800 for a trip abroad having been 


is no question as to the capacity of these | won by Miss Ella Hergesheimer. In con- 
women who are suggested, but the salary | clusion, I stated that in scholarship, also, 
is $5,000 a year, and it is more than sus- | women were not behind, quoting the facts 
,in regard to Cornell given in your col- 
| umns last week that the P. B. K. key for 


pected that many men are not averse to 
taking the place. 

The newspaper organ of the teachers 
here is a weekly publication called School. 
Arguments for and against the appoint- 
ment of a woman appear in its columns, 
and the Commercial Advertiser, in its 
school department, recently printed an 
extraordinary communication adverse to 
the appointment of a woman, which ran 
somewhat thus. The various arguments 
were neatly numbered. 

No. 1 contained the usual compliments 
to ‘*Woman, bless her!’’ her ‘‘divine intui- 
tions,”’ etc., but wound up by saying that 
‘‘when it comes to a question of superin- 
tendency, we want less instinct and more 
logic’’! 

It is a difficult matter to decide just 
where instinct stops and logic begins, but 
it is quite safe to say that some women 
have more logic than some men, and we 
might even concede that some men have 
more instinct than some women. 

No. 2 begins with a compliment that 
women dispense “moral sunshine,’’ and 
then accuses them of petty tyrannies. 

This again is not a fault of one sex 
alone, as any one of us can recall, within 
our own knowledge, men tyrants, who 
made the family or the school most un- 
happy. 

The real truth of the whole opposition 
appears in No. 3, where it is frankly 
stated that ‘the feelings of male prin- 
cipals and male teachers ought to be 
taken into account,”’ 

Here truly is the very gist and kernel of 
the whole matter. Men want the office to 
gotoaman, They do not care to be un- 
der the control of a woman, despite the 
memories of the ‘‘divine intuitions’? and 
‘*the metaphorical sunshine’’ which 
doubtless appeared in the early care 
they received from their mothers. 

It is hardly worth while to quote more 
of this communication, the force of which 
is curiously summed up thus: ‘*There are 
men more fitted by training and ability 
for the position of superintendent.”’ Than 
what, is not stated. The sentence is left 
incomplete, but it may be inferred that 
the writer meant to say, than any woman 
anywhere. Whatever his intent may have 
been, his words will have little weight in 
the final decision. The head of the school 
system, Dr. Henry M. Maxwell, is himse'f 
in favor of appointing a woman. 

The Woman's Press Club held the last 
reunion of the season May 31. Mrs. 
Pheebe Hanaford, the president, conduct- 
ed the meeting with her usual kindly abil- 
ity. The topic was ‘“Art.’’ Mrs, Izora 
Chandler was the chairman, but on ac- 
count of the recent death of her mother, 
she was not present, and Miss Anna War- 
ren Story took her place. Mrs, Hanaford 
read a thoughtful paper on ‘The Influ- 
ence of Art.’’ Mrs. Harriet Philips Eaton 





gave a most fascinating account of ‘‘The 
Sacred Art of the Pueblo and Navajo In- | 
dians.’’ Mr. Raymond Fuller Ayers, who | 
edits the Young Folks’ Department of the 

New York Herald, described the sort of 

pictures children especially liked, and 

Mr. Earl Stetson Crawford told a most in- 

teresting story of his personal knowledge 

of the great painter Whistler. There were 

also songs and recitations. 

As the hour was yet early when the 
regular program was finished, some of | 
those present were called upon for brief 
speeches. The first was Mrs. Lippincott, | 
so long known to the reading world as 
“Grace Greenwood,’’ who made some 
most happy remarks. Then your corre- 
spondent was asked to say something. 
Now, if there is anything in this world of | 
which I have no practical knowledge, it is | 
“Art.” I had the usual instruction in | 





the highest scholarship had fallen this 

season to eleven women and to only four 

men, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





President John Henry Barrows of Ober- 
lin is dead. He was probably the only 
college president in the world whose 
mother was a graduate of the same 
college. 


Dr. Martha G. Coovey, a graduate of 
the State Dental College of Minnesota, 
class of '99, and a former practitioner in 
Minneapolis, has been elected first vice- 
president of the Washington State Dental 
Association by a unanimous vote. She 
was its first woman member, and is also 
the first woman to be elected an officer. 


Mrs. A. C. Dewing brought out some 
interesting points in regard to the work 
of the Rhode Island W.S. A., in her ad- 
dress at the anniversary meeting in Bos- 
ton last week. The Association meets 
monthly. The parlor, public and business 
meetings have all been well attended, and 
during the past year the business meet- 
ings have never once lacked a quorum, 
Perhaps one reason is that the officers 
have tried to assign each member some 
special work, to be reported oncea month. 
The Association subscribes for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for four libraries, is 
working for the Initiative and Referen- 
dum and for presidential suffrage, has 
had two hearings, has an excellent su per- 
intendent of press work, and is steadily 
increasing its membership. 











Wedding Invitations} 
Announcements; —__ 
Reception andj 
“At}|Home” Cards. fi 


Best Work at Lowest Prices. 


Let us convince you that this is so— 
Let us estimate and send you samples 
—Our engraving is faultlessly executed 








—is perfect in respect to sizes, styles 
and shapes, and shows the carefulest at- 
tention to the smallest details. 


We use only Crane’s best stock, and 
we assure you satisfaction in every par- 
ticular—The best work cannot be fur- 
nished at lower prices than these, 


Plate and 50 Cards, Script, 95¢ 
50 Cards from your own plate 45c 
Plateand 50 Cards, Roman 1.50 
Plateand 50 Cards, Old Eng. 2.00 


R. H. White Co. 





— 





MART and BECOMING Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
WEAR and Belts; all of the newest things in 


VEILINGS; and a 


.. GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store ot 
Miss Fisk, 144 Tremont St., 


a delightful place to shop in. 











FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theat re. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


SUMMER SEASON. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 9, 


“The Ironmaster.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25c 600, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢, 





CASTLE 


Brancb 


Prices: 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF JUNE 9. 


CASTLE SQ. OPERA: CO. 


‘*The Geisha.” 


Evenings at 8. 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Prices: $1.00, 75c., 50c., and 25c, 
(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 














STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarriorT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geseripein may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3618roadway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA, GUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas . 
California, Mexico 
‘Winter 


= te AWS 
git ba 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between Nea York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 











80) 
Best 
Via 






Only Line 
One Night’s 





Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broodwey. A. 3 
Thweatt, E. P, A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 
8. H. Hardwick, G, P, A,, Washington, D. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE YELLOW RIBBON. 





BY OREOLA WILLIAMS HASKELL. 





In yellow beauty glowing bright 
Full many things there be; 

The sunshine of the summer day, 
The flowers that deck the lea, 

The yellow grain slow waving 
Within the vale, the sky 

With sunset glory gilded fair, 
The autumn leaves that fly, 

The maiden tresses vaunted high 
By poet's silver strain, 

The magic coins men buy with toil, 
And guard with fear and pain. 


But of them all what one can rouse 
Such pride, such love, such praise, 

Such dreams of greater things to be, 
Of nobler coming days, 

As the dainty knot of yellow, 
Worn as a loyal test, 

Half hid ’mid the lace’s rise and fall 
On the suffragist’s fair breast ? 


It shows that the heart beneath it 
Beats with patriotic power; 

It tells that the eyes above it 
Look for Justice’s great hour. 

It meaus there are spirits yearning 
For the halcyon years to be, 

When the State shall deck all citizens 
With the insignia of the free. 


It tells that, though bright its lustre, 
Brave women through the years 
Have seen its golden glimmer 
Through the mist of patient tears ; 
And they wore it when with valor 
Their hero hearts did glow 
With fire for what it stood for, 
And a courage ’gainst each foe. 


It means that in strength are gathering 
The clans of a mighty band, 

From the far Pacific’s dashing wave 
To the nearer ocean strand; 

And clarion notes are sounding 
To those who listening wait, 

“Let the womanhvod rise to the rescue 

And upraising of the State.” 


To the little knot of yellow 
Let us pledge ourselves anew, 
For its meaning let us struggle, 
To its heritage be true! 
Till, whatever way we travel, 
Where strange faces greet the sun, 
The knot of the suffrage ribbon 
Shall make all women one. 


THE CHARM. 
BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
I reach my arms up to the sky, 
And golden vine on vine 
Of sunlight showered wild and high 
Around my brows I twine. 





I wreathe, I wind it every wbhere,— 
The burning radiancy 

Of brightness that no eye may dare,— 
To be the strength of me. 


Come, redness of the crystalline; 
Come, green; come hither, blue, 
And violet, all alive within; 
For [ have need of you! 


Come, honey hue and flush of gold, 
And through the pallor run 

With pulse on pulse of manifold 
New ichor of the Sun! 


Oh, steep the silence till it sing! 
O glories from the height, 
Come down, where I am garlanding 
With light a child of light! ’ 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


A TRUE STORY. 





BY DR. MARIE E, ZAKRZEWSKA. 


|Keprinted from the WoMAN’s JoURNAL of May 
13, 1893. 

In the WoMAN’sS JoURNAL of April 22 
appeared a true story, ‘‘How Rachel Was 
Cured.”’ It is excellent, because sugges- 
tive of the way in which an overworked 
woman can procure rest and change with- 
out much expense or much disarrange- 
ment of family affairs. There are many 
methods by which, with a littie planning, 
these beneficial results can be reached; 
and in the following account from my own 
experience, I wish to give an example 
equally instructive. 

Some years ago the wife of a farmer, 
living not many miles from Boston, came 
to my office to consult me, because she 
feared she was suffering from a dis. 
ease such as can only befall a woman, 
and which she fully believed was ‘‘killing 
her by inches.’’ With sunken cheeks, 
dull eyes, sallow complexion, pale lips, 
and no more flesh on her limbs than was 
necessary to make locomotion possible, 
the woman sat there, and told of her ail- 
ments—sleeplessness, utter lack of appe- 
tite, backache, depression of spirits, etc. 
After listening and taking notes of her 
story of misery, I made a careful exami- 
nation, and then told her that she was 
entirely free from all disease, but was 
simply worn out, and needed six months 
of rest and good living. 

She sighed deeply, and said it was im- 
possible to follow such a prescription, as 
their pecuniary means would not permit 
it. She said, farther, that their two chil- 
dren had outgrown the district school of 
the town, so she, with true Yankee ambi- 
tion, had persuaded her husband to send 


them to a relative in the city, that they 
might have the advantage of the Boston 
public schools. This plan required every 
extra dollar of their earnings, although 
the children, from motives of economy, 
spent Saturday and Sundayat home, She 
said she felt sure a tonic would restore 
her appetite, and the relief to her mind in 
knowing that she was free from disease 
would aid in curing her. So, carrying in 
her hand the valuable recipe for a tonic 
which might or might not be of use, she 
left me, promising to report herself in ten 
days. 

At the end of that time she appeared, 


startled, and thought I had made a mis- 


prognosis, 


ance. It was at the time when the first 
Jersey cows were imported into this 
country from England, and were held ata 
great price. She told me her husband 
had invested all the money they had in 
the savings bank in the purchase of one 
of those valuable creatures, about six 
months before. This precious cow had 
begun to be ailing, on the day following 
the woman’s visit to me. The trouble 
increasing, a veterinary surgeon had been 
consulted, and he told them they must 
procure a faithful, intelligent man to take 
charge of the cow frum morning to night, 
if they would save her health and life. This 
sad event made it necessary for them to 
take for attendance on the cow the service 
of their best hired man on the farm, 
while the hiring of another man in his 
place would prevent their expending 
money for the char-woman who gave the 
good farmer’s wife an occasional lift with 
her housework. She sobbingly ended her 
story, saying, ‘‘I must work even harder 
than a week ago; you must give me a 
stronger tonic.’’ 

The case looked so sad and hopeless 
that I sat silent for a few moments, think- 
ing; when suddenly a bright thought 
sprang up in my mind, and I said: ‘‘Why 
don’t you nurse that cow, and let the 
char-woman do your work in house, 
kitchen, and dairy?’’ 

As when a sunbeam bursts through 
heavy black clouds, so did a light flash 
over her face and into her eyes, as I said 
these words; but in a moment it darkened 
down again as she began to think of all 
the objections to such a plan. But the 
idea was born; it grew; and with my 
vivid power of imagination I overthrew 
all her objections, one after another, until 
her conversation became really animated, 
and the plan appeared so plausible to both 
of us that the good woman went out of 
the office with no stronger tonic than 
hope and courage can bestow. 

The whole affair was forgotten by me 
in the pressure of business and in listen- 
ing to more stories of moral and physical 
misery. 

The summer, with all its joy and 
beauty, slipped away, and brilliant Octo- 
ber brought a new flood of professional 
business and cares. 

On one of these autumn days, a plump, 
sunburnt, cheerful-faced woman entered 
my sanctum, holding in one hand a large 
bouquet of gorgeous dahlias, on the other 
arm a small basket with a dozen fresh 
eggs, and in that hand a little jar of 
cream. 

‘Don’t you remember me?”’ she said. 

Of course I did not, although the voice 
was familiar. 

‘‘Well, lam Mrs. F——, whom you ad- 
vised to nurse her cow.”’ 

I could hardly believe my eyes, even 
after her repeated assurances of her iden- 
tity with that miserable wreck of the May 
before. She gave me an animated descrip- 
tion of what followed her leaving my 
office; of all her doubts and misgivings, 
during her journey home, as to what her 
husband would say to such a proposition 
for both a sick wife and a sick cow; of 
how she timidly introduced the subject to 
him by telling him that I was a queer doc- 
tor who did not believe much in medicine. 
All this prepared him for the account of 
my plan, to which he listened gravely, 
contrary to his usual habit when wom- 
en proposed anything, and then said, 
thoughtfully: ‘Well, my dear, we might 
try it... She at once called in the char- 
woman who had supplied her place that 
day, and made arrangements with her to 
come daily. The next morning she went 
to the field, with her rubber waterproof, 
and her husband, and the cow. The lat- 
ter was tied to a stake, and my patient 
seated herself near, on the waterproof (as 
I had suggested), while shé watched the 
cow, and petted and talked to her. The 
two took kindly to each other. One day’s 
experiment proved that she could keep 
the cow in such subjection and quietness 
as the surgeon had ordered, plucking the 
fresh grass for her and feeding her as she 
needed, All went well. Let me give a 
part of her story in her own words: 





“My husband was satisfied with the 


first day’s result, and made the few ar- | 


rangements necessary; and you, doctor, 
ought to have seen me as, day after day, 
rain or shine, at sunrise, I walked to the 
pasture, on my right arm a big basket full 
of my mending work, in my right hand a 
large white umbrella which my husband 
bought for me, and in my left hand the 
| rope to which my bossy was tied, which, 
| by the way, I did not need after a fort- 
| night, she following me at my call, and 
lying close beside me when not walking a 
| few steps for a bite of the rich grass. My 
char woman brought me all my meals, 
and a pail of water for bossy. I soon had a 


looking more dejected and forlorn than at keen appetite, almost impossible to satis- 
her first visit; so much so that I was fy; even the abundant provisions brought 


me, and eagerly eaten with such good 


take in my diagnosis, as well as in my | relish, still seemed to leave a hollow un- 


filled; and after my walk home at sun- 


With sobs she informed me that a great | down I slept as sweetly as I had not done 
misfortune had befallen them. This state- for months. The cow got well; she is 
ment at once explained to me her appear- | now followed by a strong, beautiful heifer, 


| six weeks old, for which my husband has 


| already had an offer of just half the money 
| that he paid for the cow. And I—I feel 
strong, well, and happy, can do all my 
| work, and have taken none of the tonic. 
Besides all this, both my children are 
equally well, because when they came 
home for their weekly sojourn, they felt 
that they must spend Saturday and Sun- 
day out in the field with poor mother, 
who had no other diversion than the com- 
pany ofacow. I really believe their be- 
ing with me out-of-doors has done them 
more good than they would have got from 
the change we had planned for vacation, a 
visit to relatives up in the mountains. So 
I thought I had better come and tell you 
of all the good you have done to our 
whole family by your excellent advice, 
although it seemed so queer to us all, and, 
you may well believe, to our neighbors, 
too.”’ 

‘*How many months did you do this?” 
Iasked, ‘Was it not tedious to be all 
day in such dumb company?”’ 

‘I did this same thing,’’ she replied, 
“every day from the time when I left you 
until the calf was three days old. And as 
for tediousness or loneliness, I never felt 
it; for I have done a heap of sewing, old 
and new, which had accumulated during 
the past year when I could not sew, I was 
so miserable. Besides, I always took 
some reading matter with me, especially 
on rainy days when I could not use my 
needle; and, as my bossy liked to have 
me talk to her, I read aloud to her the 
Boston Journal and our town paper. 
These she seemed to enjoy as much as 
my chatting especially with her, even 
when it came to the obituaries, death- 
notices, and quack medicine advertise- 
ments.”’ 

She assured me she had not had a single 
cold, although she had several times been 
drenched by thunder-showers that had 
overtaken her when unprotected. She 
said, also, she had learned a great lesson 
on the folly of carrying self-neglect and 
self-sacrifice to such an extent as to bring 
trouble not only on one’s self, but on all 
the family. 





METHODIST DEACONESSES, SOUTH. 

The Quadrennial General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
which closed at Dallas, Tex., on May 26, 
authorized the creation of an order of 
deaconesses in connection with the Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society of the church. 
This action is regarded by the church au- 
thorities as one of the most advanced and 
radical steps ever taken by the denomina- 
tion. It has been under consideration for 
several years, and the general opinion has 
been that the Conference would decide 
that the church was not prepared to make 
such an innovation. There was spirited 
debate over the question, and fora time 
the opposition was strong, but when the 
final test came, the minority report, favor- 
ing the measure, was adopted by a vote 
of 180 to 38. 

On the following day Dr. Anson West, 
of the North Alabama Conference, en- 
tered a protest. He vigorously attacked 
the creation of an order of deaconesses 
as being at war with the history of Pro- 
testantism generally, and declared that 
nowhere in the Bible could justification 
for it be found. One of the sentences in 
the protest read: 

Departure from divine order leads to 
infidelity, anarchy and ruin. 

Many of the delegates were opposed to 
allowing the protest to be made a part of 
the record of the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Conference, but it was finally decided 
to include it in the record on the ground 
of “the long and honorable service’’ of 
Dr. West in the church, 

The Conference, in making this depart- 
ure from ‘divine order,’’ laid down the 
following specifications for a deaconess: 

She must be at least 23 years of age, a 
single woman or a widow. She must bea 
member of the M. E. Church, South, in 
good standing; and must have shown a 
fitness for this work by active service in 
some line of Christian work. She must 





have a good English education, and a cer- 
tificate of good health from a reputable 





physician. Her application for admission | 


to the training school must be indorsed 
by the quarterly conference and the 
preacher in charge of the church of which 
she is a member. She must pass a satis- 
factory examination before the proper 
com mittee of the Woman’s Board of Home 
Missions, both as to her educational and 
religious qualifications, before she can be 
placed in the training school. 

She must give two years of probation- 
ary service, and study the course pre- 
scribed by the board, after which she 
must have the recommendation of the 
superintendent of the school. 

In exceptional cases, when other re- 
quirements are met and the course in the 
training school is not deemed necessary, 
she may be nominated by the preacher in 
charge and elected to the office of deacon- 
ess by the quarterly conference without 
attending the training school. 

The duties of the deaconess are to min- 
ister to the poor, care for the sick, pro- 
vide for the orphan, comfort the sorrow- 
ing, seek the wandering and sinful, and do 
any religious or teaching work to which 
she may be assigned by the preacher in 
charge, employing her in the home or 
foreign field; and, relinquishing all other 
pursuits, devote herself to these or other 
forms of Christian work to which she may 
be found adapted. No vows shall be re- 
quired of any deaconess; nevertheless, it 
is expected that those who seek admission 
to the training school or who apply for a 
certificate from the quarterly conference 
will have considered carefully the step 
they are taking, and, feeling themselves 
called of God to do this work, will enter 
upon it with the purpose of devoting 
themselves wholly to it. A deaconess shall, 
however, be at liberty to retire from the 
work after three months’ notice to the 
Woman’s Home Mission Board, and will 
be subject to a revoking of her certificate 
and dismissal if found unsuitable to the 
work. While engaged in active service 
she shall be entitled to such support as 
the Woman’s Home Mission Board shall 
stipulate, and if, after a long term of ser- 
vice, she shall be disqualified by sickness 
or old age, she shall be cared for in a 
deaconess home. 

That the deaconess work is carefully 
hedged about is to be seen from the above 
specifications. Few occupations afford 
more opportunities for abnegation of self, 
or are less conducive to worldly ambition 
and to the amassing of earthly riches. 
Forsaking all other pursuits for hard and 
humble service under the preacher in 
charge, the deaconess receives her sup- 
port, that is, her shelter, board, and 
clothes, from the fund raised by the Wo- 
man’s Missionary Society. 

The General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, is to be 
congratulated on its action in recognizing 
the value of the services of its ‘‘elect’’ 
women, and authorizing the conservation 
of those services under a distinct order; 
but to call such action a radical measure 
is to commit an anachronism in this the 
twentieth century. To declare such ac- 
tion liable to ‘‘lead to infidelity, anarchy, 
and ruin”’ is to confess to an absurd and 
distressing phantasm which sometimes 
afflicts the ecclesiastical vision, and 
which might be diagnosed as fear of 
woman supremacy. F. M. A. 


—— = wr 
NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS MEETING. 

The 35th annual business meeting of 
the New England W. S. A. was held at 3 
Park Street on the morning of May 29. In 
the absence of the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Miss Blackwell presided. 
The secretary’s report was read by Miss 
Eva Channing, aud encouraging reports 
were presented from the different New 
England States. 

MAINE REPORT. 

Mrs. Sarah F, Hamilton of Saco, vice- 
president of the Maine W. S. A., read the 
report of the president, Mrs. Lucy Hobart 
Day. She reported a year of active edu- 
cational work; a large and enthusiastic 
midsummer conference at Ocean Park, 
addressed by Mrs. Catt; literature distrib- 
uted at one State, ten county and two 
town Fairs, and sent to literary clubs, etc., 
to aid in debates; many papers supplied 
with suffrage articles, and a regular suf- 
frage department, edited by Capt. Gran- 
ville Fernald, started in the Bridgton 
News; subscriptions obtained for WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL and Progress; nine addresses 
given by Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of 
Colorado, converting women whom the 
suffragists had never before been able to 
reach; eight prominent towns visited by 
Miss Gail Laughlin, ‘tof whose work, 
from all points, we received most flatter- 
ing reports,’’ said Mrs. Day; new clubs 
organized at Lewiston and Machias; the 
21st annual State Convention a great suc- 
cess; and more money received and paid 
out than in any former year. The Asso- 
ciation will try to secure municipal suf- 
frage for tax-paying women from the next 
Legislature. 

Mrs. C. A. Quinby spoke of the early 
suffrage work in Maine. Miss Moses 
gave an encouraging report of the Old 
Orchard Club, and Mrs, Hamilton of the 
Saco Club. Mrs. Annie D. Fisher was 
present asa delegate from the Portland 
Club. Its president, Miss Anne Burgess, 
at the closing meeting of the season, gave 
the Suffrage Club a reception at the rooms 
of the East End Yacht Club. It was a 





new departure for Portland, and was a 

brilliant affair, with a large attendance, 

good speaking, and refreshments. : 
NEW HAMPSHIRE REPORT, 

Miss Mary N. Chase, president of the 
New Hampshire W. S. A., gave an espe. 
cially encouraging report. During the 
past year an active State Association with 
ten branches has been organized. Four 
new local clubs have been formed since 
December, and three more are promised, 
Miss Chase has been invited to speak on 
suffrage before ninety Granges, and more 
invitations are constantly coming in. At 
these meetings, on an average more than 
three-fourths of the Grangers present who 
are over twenty-one years of age sign 
their names as in favor of equal suffrage, 
The proportion is never less than one- 
half, and sometimes rises to nine-tenths, 
In several Granges all the men present 
have signed, and all the women but one, 
She finds the young people quite disap. 
pointed because the signatures of minors 
are not taken, and the boys and girls beg 
that this rule may be changed. At one 
meeting a man who was especially active 
in getting signatures said, “I know all 
about this thing; I have lived in Wyo- 
ming!’”” At another place one of the 
Grangers said, “I think you will get a 
unanimous vote here; this town is right 
up to date!’’ Miss Chase began address- 
ing the Granges May 1, and has spoken 
every day since. The papers are hospit- 
able to articles in behalf of equal rights, 
In Miss Elizabeth S. Tenney of Milford, 
the State Association has an excellent 
superintendent of press work. 


VERMONT REPORT. 

The report sent by Miss Laura Moore, 
the faithful and indefatigable secretary of 
the Vermont W. 8S. A., was read by Miss 
Chase, who was for many years a Ver- 
mont woman. 

Miss Moore reported that, as this is the 
‘“‘off year’’ for the Legislature, more time 
has been given to educational work. The 
annual meeting at Rochester was inter- 
esting and profitable. Two lecture trips 
through the State have been arranged for 
Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, and one for Miss 
Mary N. Chase. Both speakers were well 
received. Miss Chase secured ten new 
members for the State Association; Mrs. 
Fessenden formed three new local clubs, 
with a fourth in prospect. Through the 
aid of the New England W. S. A., Mrs. 
Ida Porter Boyer has been secured as 
Press Superintendent. At present a great 
struggle is going on between the friends 
of license and of prohibition, while the 
women look on, deeply interested but 
helpless to vote. 

Mrs. Fessenden gave a verbal report of 
her last lecture trip in Vermont. She en- 
joyed the delightful drives, especially one 
behind a span of white horses with flow- 
ing tails. She met very pleasant and in- 
telligent people. The new locals are offi- 
cered by strong women, who, Mrs. Fes- 
senden feels confident, will not let them 
die. They plan to hold little tea-parties, 
invite friends who are indifferent or op- 
posed, and talk to them and give them 
literature. In one town a minister upon 
whom she called to ask his coéperation 
said to her, ‘‘I have always been in favor 
of it, but you are the first person who 
ever came and spoke to me about it.” 
Mrs, Fessenden thinks that the opposition 
is dying out, and that what we need to do 
is to ‘‘collect our forces.”’ 


RHODE ISLAND REPORT, 


Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, president of 
the Rhode Island W. S. A., described the 
work of the State Society and the three 
local clubs. Membership has increased 
during the year. A lawyer, who is not a 
suffragist, has given the Providence club 
some interesting talks on Rhode Island 
law as it affects women. The State Soci- 
ety was to hold its annual banquet on 
May 30, with Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw 
as chief speaker. 


CONNECTICUT REPORT, 


Mrs. E. D. Bacon, vice-president of the 
Connecticut W. S. A., sent a report of its 
year’s work. On Feb. 22 it celebrated 
the eightieth birthday of Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, its president for thirty 
years, and presented her with a silver 
loving cup. Though the school vote of 
women is criticized for its smallness, in 
many places it has done good. In Collins- 
ville, for instance, the women not only 
vote but take part in the caucus in order 
to secure good nominees, and at the last 
election their votes kept a worthy man 
from being put off the board by machine 
politicians. ‘The system of minority 
representation upon school boards elimi- 
nates contest in a large degree,”’ said Mrs. 
Bacon, ‘‘and in many elections there is 
nothing to call women to the polls.’’ The 
State Association, through its president, 
memorialized the Constitutional Conven- 
tion for equal suffrage. The State W. C. 
T. U. also petitioned for it. A room in 
the Capitol was assigned to the Suffrage 
Association, and Mrs. Hooker and Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell were there regu lar- 
ly every week for three days, and Mrs. 
Bacon for two days, during the seven 
weeks of the Convention. (The Conven- 
tion sat only three days each week.) They 
interviewed about seventy of the dele- 
gates, and Mrs. Bacon testified to Mrs. 
Howell’s ability in this line. Some bril- 
liant speeches for woman suffrage were 
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made in the Convention, but even so 
strong @ suffragist as ex-Governor Waller 
voted against removing the word ‘‘male” 
from the suffrage clause, for fear this 
might defeat the ratification of the new 
constitution at the polls. Much opposi- 
tion to the new constitution exists, and 
there is grave doubt whether it will be 


accepted. 
MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 


Miss Blackwell reported an increased 
legislative vote, a large increase in the 
membership of the Suffrage Association, 
$2,000 raised by subscription instead of 
by 4 Bazar, 1,125 articles sent to the pa- 
pers, etc. The report of the year’s work 
was given so lately, at the State annual 
meeting, that it is not necessary to repeat 
it in detail. Massachusetts sent suffrage 
literature (with the approval of Mrs. 
Hooker) to all the members of the Con- 
necticut Constitutional Convention, and 
is supplying literature for distribution at 
the Grange meetings addressed by Miss 
Chase in New Hampshire. 


The resolutions adopted and officers 
elected are published elsewhere. 

The State presidents and vice-presidents 
much enjoyed the exchange of experiences 
and views, and said they should carry 
away inspiration. The reports have had 
to be much condensed to make room for 
the debate on equal guardianship; and 
the fact that this bill was under discussion 
inthe Legislature that morning lessened 
our audience. Toward the end of the 
meeting, a number of Massachusetts 
women came down from the State House 
with the good news that the House had 
rejected the adverse report on the bill, 
and there was a prospect that ic would 
pass. 





RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 

The New England W. S. A., at its annual 
meeting in Boston on May 28, adopted the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the granting 
of national suffrage to women through- 
out Federated Australia; in the increased 
legislative vote for woman suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts, and the increased school vote of 
women in Boston and 14 other Massachus- 
etts cities ; in the organization during the past 
year in New Hampshire of a State Suffrage 
Association with numerous branches; inthe 
fact that the Maine Suffrage Association has 
this year received and expended more money 
than ever before; in the organization of 
three new local clubs in Vermont, continued 
activity in Rhode [Island and Connecticut, 
and increased membership all along the line. 

And whereas the States of Maine and Con- 
necticut have eoty enacted laws giving 
mothers equal custody and control of their 
minor children, therefore, 

Resolved, That we invite the Legislatures 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont to confer similar rights 
upon wives and mothers. 

Officers for the coming year are as fol- 
lows: 


President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-presidents, Maine, Mrs. Lucy Ho- 
bart Day, Hon. Eugene Hale, Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry Bianchard., 

New Hampshire, Miss Mary N. Chase, 
Hon. Cyrus Sulloway, Mrs. Armenia §. 
White, Hon. J. H. Gallinger, Hon. Oliver 
Branch, Hon. Henry W. Blair. 

Vermont, Miss Elizabeth Colley, Rev. 
Geo. L. Storey, Mrs. Emily E. Reed, Wen- 
dell Phillips Stafford, Mrs. R. S. Taft, O. 
H. Wheeler. 

Massachusetts, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Miss Anne Whitney, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Hon. John D. Long, Miss Lilian Freeman 
Clarke, Hon. William Claflin, Hon. Jo- 
siah Quincy, William I. Bowditch. 

Rhode Island, Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, 
Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. Lillie Chace Wy- 
man, Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, Augustine 
Jones, Rev. W. Willard C. Selleck, Dr. 
Lucius F. C, Garvin, Chas. Sisson. 

Connecticut, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Frances 
Ellen Burr. 

Executive Committee, Maine, Mrs. Etta 
N. Osgood, Mrs. S. J. L. O’Brion, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Hamilton, Mrs. Ann Greeley, 
Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, Mrs. Helen Cof- 
fin Beedy. 

New Hampshire, Mrs. M. L. Griffin, Mrs. 
J. H. Ela, Miss C. R. Wendell. 

Vermont, Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. D. 
gona Mr. L. F. Wilbur, Judge R. S. 

aft. 

Massachusetts, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Hon. George A. O. Ernst, 
Miss H. E. Turner, Miss Catharine Wilde, 
Mrs. Hapgood, Miss Eva Channing, Mrs. 
Mary H. Page, Miss Ida E. Hall, Miss 
Susan Whiting, Miss Mary Ware Allen, 
_ Maud Wood Park, Mrs. S. S. Fessen- 

en. 

Rhode Island, Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Hon. Edwin C. Pierce, Mrs. Jeanette 
8. French, Miss Sarah J. Eddy, Miss Susan 
€. Kenyon, Mrs. B. A. Ballou, Mrs. Ellen 
M. Bolles, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ormsbee, 
Mrs. Annie E. Griffin. 

Connecticut, Mrs. Emily P. Collins, Mrs. 
Sarah S. Cheney, Mrs. Ella S. Bennett. 

Secretary, Eva Channing. 

Treasurer, Francis J. Garrison, 4 Park 
St., Boston Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annuai meeting of the Brooklyn W. 
8. A. was held May 20, with the vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, in the 
Chair, 

Mrs. H. Conklin and Mrs. Walter Ban- 
ter were elected members. Delegates 
Were appointed to the annual meeting of 





VARIETIES OF SUMMER HATS, 


As the heated months come upon us, 
one’s thoughts turn to cooler headwear. 
There is no part of one’s apparel upon 
which a pleasing and graceful appearance 
more largely depends, whether in the case 
of ladies or gentlemen. The larger and 
better the variety to select from, the surer 
one is to find just the object desired. So 
admirable is the display made by the well- 
known house of George L. Griffin & Son, 
404 Washington Street, Boston, that it is 
to them we would direct the special atten- 
tion of our readers. The Panama hats 
have again come in vogue, and will be 
found here in their most attractive 
shapes and styles. Porto Rico is rep- 
resented by a variety of fine hats 
at remarkably low prices, and the al- 
ways welcome Mackinaw and (Sennit 
braids are always in evidence. The stock 
of ladies’ sailor hats is of almost bewilder- 
ing variety. The firm is also noted for 
its skill in cleansing and renovating Pana- 
ma and straw hats. In the department 
for ladies’ hats, as in all the other depart- 
ments, customers may be sure of receiv- 
ing courteous and careful attention. Or- 
ders are taken now for fur hats for ladies 
and gentlemen, and they will be manufac- 
tured ‘before cold weather. One finds 
many things besides hats and caps at this 
house, such as canes, umbrellas, etc., and 
all of the superior quality and make befit- 
ting the high character of the firm. 











the Kings County P. E. League, and to 
the Long Island Council of Women’s 
Clubs. The following peace resolutions 
were adopted in response to the request 
to hold peace meetings on the anniversary 
of The Hague Peace Conference: 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn W. S. A., 
assembled for its annual meeting, declares 
itself in full unity with all meetings held 
in May for the celebration of the date of 
The Hague Conference; which it believes 
the most important step yet taken toward 
the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration. 

That we are in hearty accord with such 
a movement, and repudiate the method of 
settling personal injuries by the duel; and 
that we believe the strongest force in our 
country toward the settlement of all diffi- 
culties by arbitration will be a constitu- 
ency of voting mothers. 

Extracts were read from the Australian 
paper edited by Miss Vida Goldstein. En- 
couraging reports of the year’s work were 
given by the officers. The first and sec- 
ond prizes offered to the boys and girls of 
the Brooklyn high schools for the best es- 
say on ‘‘Why Women Should Be Enfran- 
chised,’’ were awarded respectively to 
Franklin P. Schaffer and Alexander 
Davis. 

Officers for the coming year were elect- 
ed as follows: Mrs. Mary H. Loines, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman and 
Mrs. Martha H. Hooper, vice-presidents; 
Miss Julia Hicks, recording secretary; 
Miss Mary W. Chapman, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Kate R. Butler, treasurer; 
Mrs. Julia O. Perry, auditor. 

(Additional State Correspondence on page 184.) 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE TRUTH IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. A 
Lecture before the College Club of Bos- 





ton, Mass. By Herbert Ernest Cush- 
man, Ph. D., Boston. James H. West 
Company. Price 60 cents. 


This is a book which, we fear, will not 
satisfy either the believers in Christian 
Science or the opponents. It professes to 
treat the subject seriously, but ends by 
affirming that believers in Christian Sci- 
ence, if consistent, would be compelled 
“to free themselves from the thraldom of 
the illusions of matter by one grand sui- 
cidal act.’’ Further on it affirms that 
‘were the mystical doctrine consistent, 


| not only would all Christian Science dis- 


appear, but none would have ever exist- 
ed;’’ moreover, that ‘‘a Christian Sci- 
entist’s own idea of Christian Science is 
an illusion, because it is an idea.’’ This 
will hardly be accepted by believers in 
Christian Science as the “candid analysis”’ 
which the author promises; nor is it the 
“serious and respectful treatment of the 
theme” which he proposes; still less is it 
“treating the religious and philosophical 
belief in the mood in which its devotees 
themselves accept it.’’ The writer veils 
his condemnation of the movement by a 
profession of respect, and quotes with a- 

proval the assertion that ‘tits most bitter 
opponents have been those who have 
known the least ofit.’’ He admits that a 
great deal of the abuse of it has emanated 
from professional physicians. But he 
seems equally dissatisfied with the objec- 
tions of the opponents and the affirma- 
tions of the believers. H. B. B. 


A REMEDY FOR Love. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. Price, $1.25. 


If a love-story has attractions, what 
shall we say of three love-stories com- 
bined? Indeed, we might say five love- 
stories, two of them unsuccessful. More- 
over, they are varied by suspense, doubt, 
misgivings and delays. There is humor, 
sentiment, fun, pathos and cynicism, so 
that the reader may find every sort of 
flavor, sweet and sour, pungent and 
suave. This tale of pleasing variety will 
suit readers of all tastes and ages. Its 
vivacity and delicacy will delight young 
and old. It is cheerful, sunny, and 
wholesome; specially adapted for holiday 
reading in summer vacations, and has one 
cardinal merit—it ends well. H. B. B. 
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The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
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HUMOROUS. 


“It’s impossible to keep a good man 
down,”’ sighed the whale, as Jonah picked 
up his hat and departed. 


She was an Englishwoman and a 
stranger in Boston. Crossing the Com- 
mon, and looking up toward the cher- 
ished gilded dome, she inquired of a cour- 
teous passer, ‘‘Beg pardon, sir, what is 
that building with the brass top?’’—Club 
Woman. 


In the latest volume of the British board 
of education’s special reports, one writer, 
describing primary schools in Germany’s 
Rhineland, says he found Shakespeare so 
popular that his landlady, when he made 
a chance reference to that poet, exclaimed 
with surprise: ‘‘Dear me! Have you also 
Shakespeare in England?’’ 


The Church Gazette is responsible for 
the following pronouncement, said to have 
been delivered by an incense-lover from 
the Emerald Isle: “Sorr, I’ll make no 
comment’’—emphasizing the second sylla- 
ble—‘‘on Docthor Temple’s allocution. 
But, of all the irrevelant, the illogical, the 
insane, the inconsecutive, the disgusting, 
the abominable, the treacherous, the im- 
becile, the purblind, the ignorant and 
ridiculous travesties of justice, bedad, 
since Pilate’s judgment, it takes the cake! 
Sorr, I'll make no comment on the allocu- 
tion of the archbishop!”’ 


During the Civil War the Law School at 
Cambridge was presided over by Profes- 
sors Parsons, Parker, and Washburn, 
They were divided in their political views, 
and each did his best to maintain his 
opinion. Professor Parker was one day 
asked, ‘‘How do you get along on politics 
at the Law School?” ‘‘Nicely,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘We are equally divided.” “But 


how can that be?’’ said the inquirer. 
“There are three of you.” ‘Easy 
enough,’’ replied the professor. ‘Par- 


sons writes on one side, and I on the 
other; and Washburn—he speaks on one 
side and votes on the other.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Senator Vance was one of a large family 
of boys. Their mother hoped that at 
least one would have been a good Presby- 
terian minister, but they slipped through 
her hands. Zebulon was the youngest; 
and all her hopes centered in him, until 
he felt that he must tell her the truth. 
He said: ‘‘Mother, Iam sorry; but I can- 
not become a minister.”” To which she 
replied: ‘‘Why not? What is the reason?”’ 
He answered: ‘‘I am not good enough to 
be a minister.’’ She was sorely troubled, 
but at last faltered out: ‘‘Zeb, don’t you 
think you are good enough to be a Uni- 
tarian minister?’’— Pacific Unitarian. 

PLEASANT WORDS. 

Mrs. L. W. Butler, of Iowa, writes: 

“Tl wish I could fittingly express my 
appreciation of the excellence of your 
paper. In these days of newspaper strife 
and bitterness, slang and sensationalism, 
it is a joy to take up a paper like yours, 
and both see and feel the dignity and high 
purpose with which it is conducted.” 





The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Do tic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 




















NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S.A.,3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


' The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is —_— in roo order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
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WOMEN OF THE PHILIPPINES. 





z at the 


[Address of Senorita Clemencia Lo 
W. 5S. A., 


annual meeting of the New Englan 
May 29, 1902.) 

Madam Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: It gives me very great pleasure to 
greet the Massachusetts Woman|Suffrage 
Association on behalf of the women of 
my own country. I have yielded jto your 
kind invitation to tell you something 
about the condition of women in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, in spite of my inexperience 
and lack of literary skill, for which I 
pray your indulgence, and have had the 
courage to speak to you because Ijam glad 
of this opportunity to address you, so 
that you who are kind enough to give me 
your courteous attention may have a bet- 
ter idea, and may form a different and 
more favorable opinion of the Filipinos, 
than the conception which the generality 
of the American peuple have formed, be- 
lieving us to be savages without educa- 
tion or morals. 

I believe that we are both striving for 
much the same object—you for the right 
to take part in national life; we for the 
right to have a national life to take part 
in. And I am sure that, if we understood 
each other better, the differences which 
now exist between your country and mine 
would soon disappear. 

You will no doubt be surprised and 
pleased to learn that the condition of 
women in the Philippines is very differ- 
ent from that of the women of any coun- 
try in the East, and that it differs very 
little from the general condition of the 
women of this country. Mentally, so- 
cially, and in almost all the relations of 
life, our women are regarded as the 
equals of our men. You will also be sur- 
prised to know that this equality of wom- 
en in the Philippines is not a new thing. 
It was not introduced from Europe, but 
was innate, and the natural expression of 
the love and respect which a man ought 
to feel toward his mother, his wife and 
his daughters. And I believe there is no 
country in the world where family life is 
held in higher esteem, or where there is 
more respect for family relations than in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Long prior to the Spanish occupation, 
the people were already civilized, and 
this respect for and equality of women 
existed. Dr. Antonio de Morga, the first 
Spanish Governor General, in his history 
published in 1609, gives an interesting 
account of Philippine life before the 
Spanish invasion. 

“The grand ladies,’’ he says, ‘‘wear 
crimson, and some have silk and other 
stuffs woven with gold, and edged with 
fringes and other ornaments. .. . Many 
wear chains of gold around the neck, 
bracelets on the wrists, ear-rings, and 
rings on the fingers, of gold and precious 
stones. . . . They are also daintily shod, 
with shoes of velvetand embroidered with 
gold, and wear white robes like petti- 
coats. They also use silk parasols, which 
they carry as a protection against sun and 
rain. ... They take great care of their 
hair—rejoicing in its being very black— 
which they tie gracefully in a knot at the 
back of the head. They take much care 
also of their teeth.” 

Dr. DeMorga also gives a brief descrip- 
tion of their occupations, and of the re- 
spect in which women were then held, 
which corresponds with the conditions 
found in this country. 

‘“‘The women,” he says, ‘‘have for their 
employment and occupation needlework 
(i. e., fancy work), in which they excel 
very much, as in all kinds of sewing... . 
In their visits, and in going about the 
streets and to the temples, both men and 
women are careful in their deportment. 
The ladies go in front, and behind them 
come their husbands, fathers and broth- 
ers.’’ 

All this, although relating to a period 
between three and four hundred years 
ago, is in striking contrast with the con- 
dition of women in India and China, and 
the East in general. 

But perhaps it will be more interesting 
to you if I tell you something about Phil- 
ippine women at the present time. I 
know that the Philippine women are not 
as highly educated as the majority of 
American women: they have never had 
the same opportunities; but they are in 
general very devoted to their families. A 
mother, there as here, is willing to make 
every sacrifice for her children; she will 
deprive herself of luxury, of pleasures, 
even of necessities, in order to give them 
a good education and assure their well- 
being. The wife is very faithful to her 
husband, and assists him in every way. 
If he is rich, she assists in the manage- 
ment of the business, acting as cashier and 
book-keeper; so that, in case her husband 
dies, she is able to carry on the business 
successfully. Among the poorer rural 
classes, the wife helps in the lighter agri- 
cultural work, assisting to harvest the 
rice, corn and other grains. But, what- 
ever her station, she always unites her 
fate to that ofjher husband, even in danger 
and misfortune; and even though her 





marriage be not a happy one, she never 
abandons him. So true is this, that both 
in the war with Spain and in the war with 
America, many soldiers’ wives followed 
their husbands to the field, traversing 
mountains and forests, and facing every 
danger that they might not be separated 
from their husbands, but might prepare 
their food, and care for them if ill or 
wounded. An example of this is the fact 
that the wives of General Aguinaldo, of 
Luchan and of Malvar were in the field, 
as were the wives of many other officers, 
A great many Philippine patriots have 
given up the struggle earlier than they 
would otherwise have done, because of 
the dangers to which their wives were 
exposed by their devotion, who suffered 
from hunger and the attacks of the ene- 
my. It is also interesting to see how 
faithful the Philippine women are when 
some member of the family is imprisoned, 
whether it be a husband, a father or a 
brother. 

The Philippine women are also devoted 
to their parents, and ready to sacrifice 
themselves. It is very unusual for a 
woman to marry contrary to the pleasure 
or consent of her parents, and while un- 
married they never live away from home. 
They usually marry at twenty or twenty- 
five years of age, but the women of the 
poorer classes marry younger, often at 
fifteen. I have several friends who have 
had opportunities to make excellent mar- 
riages; but, because their father or mother 
opposed, they have sacrificed their love 
for their parents’ sake. 

We have been interested to observe that 
the American women have greater liberty 
than we, and different customs, They, 
for instance, can go alone on the streets, 
they can make visits, they can travel 
alone to other places, as Ihave done; but 
Iam the first Philippine woman to leave 
my home and travel so far alone. 

You may also like to know what are 
the occupations of the women of my 
country. Almost all busy themselves with 
domestic cares; those of good position do 
much fancy work, such as embroidery in 
silk, and in linen; those of the middle 
classes weave cloth of silk, pifia and linen. 
In some towns many of the well to-do 
families weave the clotb for the household 
in their own homes, as, for example, in 
my own home, where we have especial 
servants for this purpose. 

The Philippine women are also very 
fond of music, but the majority prefer 
sad and melancholy airs. Many play the 
piano and the harp, and some the violin 
and the guitar. But very few devote 
themselves much to reading, and we can- 
not compare in education and general 
progress with the women of America, for 
we have not yet had any woman with the 
title of doctor or lawyer, or who has en- 
tered any profession, except, indeed, that 
of teaching, to which many devote them- 
selves. It is, however, true that there is 
no university in Manila open to women, 
but there are six good schools for women, 
some of which have as many as three 
hundred pupils, and the instruction given 
compares favorably with that of the best 
schools in Spain. 

Before closing, I should like to say a 
word about the patriotism of the women. 
This is a delicate subject, for to be patri- 
otic to our country means that we must 
oppose the policy of yours. But patriot- 
ism is a quality which we all ought to be 
able to admire, even in an opponent. I 
should indeed have reason to be ashamed 
if I had to come before this Association 
with the admission that our women were 
indifferent to the cause of their country’s 
independence. You would have a right 
to despise me and my countrywomen if 
we had so little love for our native land as 
to consent that our country should be 
governed by foreign hands. So true is 
this that the present Spanish archbishop, 
who is not accustomed in his own country 
to the idea of equality between the sexes, 
apparently came to the conclusion that 
the Philippine women are the superiors 
of the men, and understand political ques- 
tions better. I should be sorry to have 
you believe this, however, for it is not 
true. But then, a celibate archbishop 
knows so little about the opposite sex 
that he cannot be expected to be a judge 
of such matters. It is possible that 
some Americans may have said the same 
thing; but the reason is that the men in 
the Philippine Islands never had freedom 
to declare their opinions and feelings, be- 
cause of the sedition laws there; but we 
women, taking advantage of the gallantry 
of the Americans, and because the law 
was pot passed for our sex, are more free 
to speak our minds frankly and take part 
in discussion. ' 

For this reason it would seem to me an 
excellent idea that American women 
should take part in any investigation that 
may be made in the Philippine Islands, 
and I believe they would attain better re- 
sults than the men. Would it not also 
seem to you an excellent idea, since rep- 
resentation by our leading men has been 
refused us, that a number of representa- 
tive Philippine women should come to 





Our Annual June Sale 


Commences Monday morning. 
for its success. 


Great efforts have been made 


Every department has been preparing for 


weeks to make this the Greatest Sale in our history. We are 


SELLING GOODS UNDER PRICE 


Sometimes AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 
We do this by taking advantage of manufacturers’ mistakes 
in producing more than there is a demand for, and by taking 
a loss on goods of which we have too many, in order to 
clear our shelves of surplus stock. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY 


FILLED. 





GILCHRIST CO. 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston, Mass. 








this country, so that you might become 
better acquainted with us? 

In conclusion, in the name of the Phil- 
ippine women, I pray the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association to do what 
it can to remedy all this misery and mis- 
fortune in my unhappy country. You 
can do much to bring about the cessation 
of these horrors and cruelties which are 
to-day taking place in the Philippines, 
and to insist upon a more humane course, 
I do not believe that you can understand 
or imagine the miserable condition of the 
women of my country, or how real is their 
suffering. Thousands have been wid- 
owed, orphaned, left alone and homeless, 
exposed and in the greatest misery. It is, 
then, not a surprising fact that the dis- 
eases born of hunger are increasing, and 
that to-day immorality prevails in the 
Philippines to an extent never before 
known. After all, you ought to under- 
stand that we are only contending for the 
liberty of our country, just as you once 
fought for the same liberty for yours. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 





GENEVA P, E. CLUB. 

The P. E. Club of Geneva, N. Y., held 
its annual ‘piazza party’? on May 26. 
Rev. Annis F, Eastman gave an able ad- 
dress, and a lawyer, Mr. P. N. Nichols, 
told how he had been converted to equal 
suffrage by his observation of its practical 
workings in idaho. There were refresh- 
ments and fine music. The Geneva Times 
thus describes the event : 

‘‘Lochland, the grand old country seat 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, nestled 
among the trees on its broad sloping lawn, 
with its spacious, breezy piazza and large, 
commodious halls, was the Mecca yester- 
day afternoon of over two hundred local 
suffragists. For the fifth time the mem- 
bers of the Geneva Political Equality Club, 
with many directly or indirectly interest- 
ed in the suffrage movement, made their 
annual pilgrimage to the quaint old home- 
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EVERY DOLLAR WE SPEND 


with the newspaper tells you some- 
thing to your profit. If your eye 
happens to fall on this announcement 
to-day on your way to the beach or 
country, read it through, for it will 
pay you. Our statement is that we 
can furnish and supply your sum- 
mer cottage or summer hotel at less 
expense than any other house in New 
England. We carry a full and com- 
plete line of everything in house 
furnishings, such as: 


Furniture of All Kinds, 
Bedding of All Kinds, 
Shades and Curtains, 
Portieres and Awnings, 
Upholstery, Wall Papers, 
Carpets and Rugs, 
Straw Mattings, 
Pictures and Frames, 
China, Glassware, 
Crockery, Cutlery, 
Silverware, 
Tinware, Woodenware, 
Table Linen, 
Tin Plate Goods, 
Lamps and Fixtures, 
Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
Lawn and Garden Tools, 
Etc., Etc. 


HOUGHTON 
& DUTTON. 














stead. They heard arguments in favor of 
the woman’s movement, and enjoyed the 
open-handed hospitality of Mrs. Miller 
and her daughter, Miss Anne F. Miller, 
the president of the club. Favorable 
weather conditions, a thoughtful address 
from a woman of delightful personality, 
and a larger attendance than usual, com- 
bined to make the piazza party, the con- 
cluding event of the season for the club, 
of more than usual interest.”’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





BROOKLINE.—The year-book of the 
Brookline E. S. A. is just out, with the 
following list of officers for 1902 and 1903: 
President, Mrs. Mary Schlesinger; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Anna K, Channing, Mrs. Joshua Crane, 
Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Annie E, 
Grant, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Margaret Everett Chase; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Flint; executive committee, Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page, Miss Albertina von Ar- 
nim, Mrs. Edith C. Baker, Mrs. Janet C. 
Bearse, Mrs. Maud B. Benedict, Mrs, Mira 
H, Pitman, Mrs. Kate Wendell Townsend. 
Standing committees: Committee on 
membership, Mrs. Maud B. Benedict, 
chairman; committee on enrolment, Mrs. 
Kate Wendell Townsend, chairman; com- 
mittee on organization, Mrs. Mary Hutche- 
son Page, chairman; committee on school 
suffrage, Mrs. Margaret Everett Chase, 
chairman; librarian, Mrs. Gertrude B, 
Newell, The annual meeting was held at 
the home of the president, Mrs. Schlesin- 
ger. The speaker was Mrs. Mary Hutche- 
son Page, who presented a most interesting 
paper on ‘The Original Issue.”’ The an- 
nual report of the secretary shows that at 
its public meetings during the year, the 
Association has been addressed by the 
following public speakers: Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore, 
Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller of England, and Miss Vida Gold- 
stein of Australia. One of the meetings 
was given up to short speeches by eight 
ofits members. Besides the public meet- 
ings the Association has held a number of 
special parlor meetings through the mem- 
bership committee. The members have 
contributed $200 toward the support of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. during the 
year. The library contains forty-two 
books and pamphlets bearing on equal suf- 
frage. Among those recently added are, 
‘‘Democracy and Social Ethics,’’ by Miss 
Jane Addams; “The Life and Work of 
Susan B, Anthony,” and ‘‘The History of 
the Woman Suffrage Movement,’’ by Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. The increase in membership for the 
year has been 87, making the total 259. 
This increase has come about almost en- 
tirely through the work of the member- 
ship committee, organized one year ago. 
The enrolment committee has been at 
work one month. It reports 1,350 enrol- 
ment cards distributed, and about 100 re- 
turned. The organization committee, 
also appointed one month ago, has organ- 
ized one new Equal Suffrage League in 
Wollaston, and has interesting plans in 
process of execution. M. E. C. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—‘‘The Ironmaster”’ is 
the attraction for the coming week, this 
being its first presentation at popular 
prices. The play was a great success in 
Paris, a dozen years ago, when Jane Had- 
ing and M. Damala created the leading 
parts, made familiar to the English stage 
by the Kendals, It deals with domestic 
events in French life. A titled young 
French woman, in a moment of pique, 
marries a wealthy ironmaster, and even- 
tually learns to love him for his stead- 
fast devotion. Following ‘‘The Ironmas- 
ter’’ comes ‘The Colleen Bawn.”’ Choco- 
late bonbons will be distributed at the 
Monday matinee. 


—o—_ 


Boston Music HALL: THE GEISHA.-- 
On June 2 the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany entered on its summer occupancy of 
this stage. During the past week the at- 
tendance has been large and unflagging. 
“The Geisha’ is the attraction of this 
week and next, with Japanese costumes 
quaint, gorgeous and beautiful, and an 
orchestra of twenty-one pieces. Evening 
performances at 8 o’clock, and matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mags 
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FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addregg 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 





FORNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addregg 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 








ARMENIAN HELP.—Harvard student wants 
work of any kt: d in Cambridge or vicinity, in the 
afternoons during the summer, bis mornings 
being taken up with laboratory work. Can mow 
lawos, work io garden, fit pupils for entrance 
examjnations to college, etc., etc. For refer. 
ences as to character and efficiency, refers to 
Prof. Palmer, Dean Hodges of the EK Disco pal 
Theological School, and editors WOMAN’s Jour. 
NAL. ddress K. G. Tourian, 4 Lawrence Ha}j 
Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. , 

Russian Armenian student in Cambridge, abje 
to speak English, wants odd jobs or tutoring, 
Can teach Russian. Address U. H., care K. G, 
Tourian above. 

Armenian 23 years of age, able to speak Lng. 
lish, wants work in a house or on a on, Ad- 
dress H. Depoian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 

Armenian boy of 20, speaking English, wants to 
do housework. Has some experience of it. Re 
fers to Mrs. Lynch, 41 Paradise Row, St. John 
N.B. Address Alexander Robinson, 40 Kneeland 
St., Boston. 








BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies cng 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a physician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 

uests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garcen, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which formerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 

arks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 
rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com. 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University of Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; has excellent roads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden and three 
from Berlin, and trom its central location an ex- 
cellent starting peint for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 per 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
service—everything but laundry. Address Frau 
HOFRAT KkuG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tompkinsville, S. I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kin ere Yankton College, Yankton, §&. D, 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





$1050. 
12 rooms. 


No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $254 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. »t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland ‘St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAcK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im 
proving the same. A goon opportunity for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B, BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





AT LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
New house, furnished, twelve rooms 
Bathroom, laundry, hot and cold water, 
modern conveniences. On a hill, short 
distance from lake. Beautiful view, right 
of way to lake bathhouses. Tossession 


first of July. Apply to 
A. D. DEY, New London, N. H. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 





of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston: 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and conscl 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n _— to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader wil! be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


It is free from toma technicalities, is adapted 
to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
= Mee reference.—Saturday Evening Ga 
cette. 


A ee helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 
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